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PREFACE. 


The proposed object of this little publication 
is, to combine a few details of every-day life in 
India with a slight sketch of the religious state 
of the Hindoos and the labours of Missionaries, 
so as to bring those distant scenes more clearly 
to the mind of the youthful reader; and 
awaken a more intelligent and lively interest 
in the'spiritual welfare of our Heathen fellow- 
subjects. The writer sends it forth, with the 
earnest hope and prayer, that He, whose 
strength is made perfect in our weakness, may 
be pleased to bless this humble effort for the 
extension of His kingdom. 

SouMorough, 

April 2nd, 1842. 




' PREFACE 

TO THE THIRD EDITION. 


Since this volume was originally written, seve¬ 
ral changes have taken place at the different 
Missionary stations; hut as these do not affect 
the general information contained in it, it has 
been thought better only to insert the more 
important of them in notes. 

Hampstead, 

April 3 d, 1848. 
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SOUTH INDIAN 

MISSIONARY SKETCHES. 


LETTER I. 

My dear Lucy, 

You tell me tliat though you feel so deep an interest 
in Missions, and especiallyia those of Southern India, 
yet your knowledge of 'the customs and habits of 
the natives, and indeed of the whole state of things 
there, is so vague, that you cannot enter as fully as 
you would wish into the accounts which are from 
time to time published; and I shall therefore rejoice, 
if my present attempt to bring forward a few similar 
details and every-day occurrences, shallin any degree 
remove your difficulty, and enable you to form a 
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more connected and realizing idea of those distant 
scenes. 

You must, however, bear in mind, that I only 
intend to give you “sketches,” and you must not 
therefore expect any regular account of the progress 
of the Gospel in those lands, nor even of its more 
important features, as you can find these in the 
regular publications. 

I shall confine myself to those facts in Missionary 
work which have come under the personal know¬ 
ledge of the friends from whom I have received my 
information; and even of these, I shall, as far as is 
practicable, refrain from repeating what has been 
already published. Nor shall I touch upon any 
subjects of general information, unless they also, in 
some way or other, affect the duties or the feelings 
of a Missionary. 

I will begin by endeavouring to give you some 
notion, although a very faint one, of the impres¬ 
sion made upon a European on the first arriving 
at these unknown shores. And I will suppose that, 
after a long and wearying voyage of nearly four 
months, during which you have seen nothing but 
sea and sky, except, perhaps, catching sight of the 
picturesque rock of Martin de Yas, or of the low 
wooded shore and distant mountains of Ceylon, you 
are drawing near the place of your destination, and 
are running up the coast of Coromandel. 
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ARRIVAi AX MADRAS. 3 

St. Thomas Mount, eight miles below Madras, 
is just in sight, with our national flag floating from 
the flag-staff-; and it will awaken an indescribable 
emotion to find it is giving notice of your ap¬ 
proach, and, as it were, recognising and greeting 
yourself and your companions with an English 
welcome from the shores of India. 

How many thoughts will rush into your mind, 
and make you for the moment forget the present 
scene, till you are startled by seeing the ship 
surrounded by strange looking little rafts, with 
stranger looking men upon them, whose sudden 
appearance makes you almost fancy that they must 
have sprung from the bottom of the sea. 

The men are slight in form, their complexion 
nearly black, and their only clothing is a conical 
cap of palmyra leaf, and a cloth twisted round the 
waist ; and while you are -wondering what they are, 
and whence they came, they have scrambled up the 
sides, and are on deck. 

These rafts, or “ Catamarans,” are in -rough 
weather the only means of communication between 
the shore and the vessels in the roads; they are 
made of three or four logs of wood rudely lashed 
together,-- almost in the form of the sole of a shoe, 
as you will see by the accompanying wood-cut. 

; Catamaran .literally means “ tied troer." 

B 2 





Willi t.lic' letters safely lodged between the outer 
anil inner lining of their palmyra caps, which an; 
so closely woven ms to be water-proof, and with 
two slight paddles instead of oars, the men fear¬ 
lessly mount their little bark, and set out on wliat 
would to us be indeed a perilous expedition. 
Frequently the Catamaran is just below the surface 
of the water; and you doubtless will remember 
how Bishop Hol^r was struck with the singular 
effect of the men appearing as if they wore walking 
or standi tig on Ihe sea; but the effect is perhaps 
still more singular, when, as is sometimes the ease, 
they are seen rowing on their knees. 

Sometimes an unexpected wave oversets them, 
the man disappears, and you fear he must he lost: 
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but in a Jew moments he rises, regains the little 
raft, -which has in the mean time righted itself, and 
is again standing on it as unconcerned as if nothing 
had happened. In fact, the waves are not such 
dangerous enemies as the sharks; and many a sad 
tale might he told of the loss of life and limb from 
these voracious monsters. 

Meanwhile you are steadily making way, and soon 
find the approach of your ship again announced by 
the Union Jack from Fort St. George. 

Presently you see it lowered, and three bright 
flags of red and blue are hoisted to ask her name— 
the answer is given from the stern; and perhaps 
the swelling sails may at first intercept the sight, 
and the inquiry is still continued. At last the 
answer is distinguished, the inquiring signals at the 
flag-staff are quickly changed for those which give 
your number; and you will one day know with 
what anxious interest these floating signals are 
watched and waited for by friends on shore. 

These, after remaining some little time, are 
taken down, and the Union Jack of England again 
waves to claim your homage to England’s Queen,— 
by the providence of God the Sovereign Lady of , 
this vast country. 

During this time the ship lias come to anchor 
among vessels from every quarter of the globe; and 
you sec before you a lino of level const stretching 
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as far as your eye can reach to north and south. 
Nearly opposite to you are Fort St. George, and 
the long low range of buildings that form the sea 
front of Black Town. Behind the fort and town, 
particularly towards the north, you will observe the 
tops of trees widely differing in form and foliage 
from any you before have seen ; and your eye will _ 
especially be attracted by the -graceful cocoa-nut 
calmly waving its light and feathery foliage to every 
breath of wind. The sky is clear and bright, and 
the peculiar perfume with-which the air is loaded, 
will prove to you that “ Sabean odours from the 
spicy shore,” are not “ an idle vaunt of song.” 

Soon a “ Massouli boat,” with its apparently 
unwieldy form, high above the water, will he seen 
approaching: these boats are made of planks sewed 
together with fibres of the cocoa-nut, pointed at 
both ends, and rowed by long poles with heart- 
shaped paddles, an extra one- supplying the place 
of a rudder. 

Unwieldy as they appear, they are in reality the 
only vessels that will withstand the force of the surf 
peculiar to this coast, for a boat of Europeau make 
would immediately be dashed to pieces if it at¬ 
tempted to approach the shore. 

Several of the Massouli boats soon reach the ship 
loaded with provisions of various kinds; and you 
will enjoy the sight and taste of the fresh bread, the 
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e .%'g s ) the bptter, of which you have been so long 
deprived; and; above all, the beautiful plantain* 
and other fruits so new to an English eye. 

Perhaps among the boats will be one painted red, 
and more neatly fitted up than the others—it is an 
“Accommodation boat” for passengers, with an 
awning over the stern, and some brushwood at the 
bottom. Perhaps, too, it may bring the friend who 
is'expecting you : and glad to escape from the ship, 
and delighted at the prospect of again treading on 
dry land, you seat yourself, beside him. 

At first you will be startled, at finding yourself 
among men almost as strange in their appearance 
and as scantily clothed as the Catamaran men, from 
whom just before you had shrunk almost in terror, 
and still more, when, at the moment they push off 
from the ship, they begin a wild and dismal kind of 
chant. This they continue till the boat reaches 
the outer line of the breakers, when the chant 
.grows louder and quicker, till it becomes a sort of 
yell; and you must have strong nerves if you are 
not frightened at these sounds of pretended fear, 
and at the looks of terror which accompany them. 

As you approach the breakers, the boatmen with . 
great dexterity contrive so to place the boat as that 
she shall rise with the wave, and when at the top, 
they dash as quickly as they can into the trough 
below, to get as far as possible from the wave before 
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it breaks ; not, however, that you must expect to 
gfet quite beyond its reach; you will doubtless have 
a sprinkling, and it will be well if you escape a 
complete wetting. 

The first danger passed, the men lower iheir 
voices to their former piteh ; but as you approach 
the second wave you are again frightened and 
almost deafened, by their resuming the frightful 
look and shout. This, however, is passed as the 
former ; and the third carries you high and dry on 
the beach, where a chair is ready for you ; and in 
a few moments you feel once more the ground firm 
beneath your feet. 

And now you are'in India ! that land so full of 
interest and of hope. But here I will leave you 
for the present. 

Yours affectionately, 
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IMPRESSIONS. 


LETTER II. 

Yes, my dear Lucy, you are in India, but sur¬ 
rounded by a crowd of busy-tongued natives, and 
half-bewildered by all the new sights and sounds 
which meet you on every side, you will scarcely 
know where you are, and will gladly put yourself 
under the direction of your more experienced friend 
to be taken to your future abode. Here you are 
sure of a cordial and warm-hearted reception ; and 
you find what abundant cause of gratitude you 
have, not only for having been safely carried 
through the perils and dangers of the sea, but like¬ 
wise for having been brought among friends who 
have retained their English hearts and English 
habits in this distant land. 

Everything else, however, will be new and 
strange; and it will take some little time before 
you are reconciled to the absence of many things, 
which have always been associated in your mind 
with the idea of comfort. The rooms are spacious 
and lofty, but the want of chimnej-s—the large 
windows without glass—and the chunnm floors, 
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merely covered with mats, give thenj at first a 
cheerless and unfurnished appearance. 

These things are, however, well suited to the 
climate ; and so are the wide verandahs round the 
house, into which the rooms all open, and the outside 
blinds, called tats, made of the sweet-scented cuseus 
grass, which during the hot winds are placed against 
the verandah or the window, and having water con¬ 
stantly thrown upon them from without, cool and 
perfume the wind as it passes through. 

There are, too, some things that you will at once 
enjoy—and the quiet movements of the native ser¬ 
vants, with the “noiseless tread” of their uncovered 
feet, as they glide from room to room, will give you 
a feeling of repose, the more grateful from its con¬ 
trast to the noise inseparable from a ship at sea. 

The dress of the men-servants consists of an under 
garment of muslin, which hangs in folds below the 
knee, and over this, a dress of white country cloth, 
tight at the throat and wrists, and sometimes con¬ 
fined by a red sash tied round the waist, with the 
ends hanging down at the side. Fifteen or twenty 
yards of white or red muslin are twisted round the 
head for a turban ; but how they can contrive to 
dispose of all this quantity I cannot imagine. 

When you retire to your own apartment, fresh 
novelties await you. The bedstead has no hangings, 
except the gauze musquito curtains ; and the posts 
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Stand in pana of water, to prevent the ants from 
paying you a visit in the night. The “ayah,” who 
has been provided for you, is so different in her 
appearance from the servant who waited on you at 
home, that you can scarcely believe her office is the 
same. A short jacket of native chintz with sleeves 
half-way down towards the elbow, is nearly con¬ 
cealed by a “cloth” of thick white muslin, bordered 
with red, eight or nine yards long, and two and 
a-half in breadth, which, after being put once or 
twice round the waist, is gracefully thrown over 
and across the shoulders, so as to cover the whole 
person except the arms and feet. So skilfully do 
they manage this cloth, that though it has neither 
string, nor pin, nor any fastening but its own folds, 
you never see it disarranged; and a nurse will 
carry or play with a child the whole day, without 
displacing any part of the dress, so becoming to 
their slender and well-proportioned figures. 

■The countenances of the young women are very 
pleasing, and their large dark eyes are full of feeling 
and expression ; but the hard lives they lead, and 
their frequent exposure to the sun, soon deprive the 
lower and middling classes of every trace of beauty. 
They are all very fond, of ornaments, and generally 
wear two in each ear, with rings on their fingers 
and toes, and chains round their- necks: and some 
have bracelets, and jingling bangles round their 
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ankles. On grand occasions they wear an orna¬ 
ment in tlie nose, resting on die upper lip, and a 
round plate at the bank of die head, or adorn their 
jet black hair with white or yellow flowers. 

Among the very poor, these ornaments are made 
of brass and coloured glass, but they improve in 
proportion to the station of the wearer, and are 
very splendid in the higher classes. The wife of a 
wealthy native will be almost covered with jewels, 
and her dress will be of the richest texture, often 
woven or embroidered with gold and silver. 

These ornaments, or “joys,” as they are called, 
are highly valued by all ranks ; indeed it is, as in 
patriarchal times, a mode of investing money, and 
any loss of them becomes a serious misfortune. 
The “joys” of one of the servants at the Mission- 
house were one night stolen, and it was touching 
to see the grief of the whole family. The children 
were all sobbing and moaning, and the father was 
greatly agitated; but the mother was, in eastern 
fashion, quite frantic,—she threw herself on the 
ground, and then against the wall, just as a servant 
would beat a door-mat against a post. ■' 

You can hardly see these ornaments without 
recalling “ the tinkling ornaments for the feet,” 
“the round tires like the moon,”—“the rings and 
the nose jewels,” mentioned in the third chapter of 
Isaiah. Indeed, there is much in the every day 
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A gentleman told me, that he,-was one day 
reading Gen. xxiv. with his moonshee (or native 
teacher of languages), when coming to the 15th 
verse, the man observed : “ Kebekah must have 
been a high caste woman .”—“ How do you know ? ” 
—“Because she carried the pitcher on her shoulder, 
the low castes always carry burdens on their 
heads.” 

The skins of water slung across the backs of oxen, 
will remind you of the bottle that was laid on the 
shoulder of Hagar ; and if you were to watch the 
gardeners watering the Mission garden, you would 
understand the meaning of being “ watered by the 
foot.”* The well in the garden has the usual low 
wall nearly round it, and against this is fixed a 
“ pieotta,” i. e., a strong upright piece of wood, at 
the top of -which a long pole is fastened in the 
middle, so as to swing up and down. One end of 
this pole is much larger titan the other, and to the 
smaller end an iron bucket is suspended by means 
of a slip of bamboo, twenty or twenty-five feet long. 
One man climbs up' the upright piece, and placing 
himself on the middle of the horizontal pole, treads 
alternately backwards and forwards; by this means 
raising and sinking the bucket, while another stands 
on the ground ready to empty it into a channel cut 
to receive it. I ought to have told you, that the 
* Deut. xi. 10. 
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whole gavdeji is divided into beds and borders by 
small shallow channels, and through these the 
water is conveyed over the whole garden by a third 
man, who guides it aright by opening or closing 
a passage for it with his “foot.” The gardens 
are watered in this manner every evening; and 
the soft and pleasant song of the gardener, as he 
fearlessly paces up and down in his insecure, posi¬ 
tion, is doubly welcome, at the end of a sultry day, 
when borne on the evening breeze, it tells you, you 
may now throw open your doors and windows 
without fear of a scorching blast. 

Allusions to natural objects are also better under¬ 
stood here, than in our northern climate. The 
necessity of finding a “ shadow from the heat,” 
“the shadow of a great .rock in a weary land,”* is 
better known where the effects of a coup de soleil 
are often felt through life; and the value of the 
promise, the “moon shall not smite thee by night,” y 
is more fully appreciated in a country, where it is. 
dangerous to sleep in the open air, in the light of 
the moon, and where some say that meat exposed 
to its beams, quickly becomes putrid. 

The number of servants will at first surprise you, 
for partly on account of caste, and partly from 
other causes, there are two or three times as many 
required here as in England. Not more than one 

* Isaiah xxv. 4 ; xxxii. 2. t Psalm cxxi. 6. 
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or two sleep in the house—the ayah often does, 
some of the men-servants also take it in rotation ; 
and he whose turn it is, rolls himself up in-his long 
wliite cloth, lays himself down in the verandah, 
and sleeps as soundly as if he were in a comfort¬ 
able bed. Many of them live in the “ Compound,” * 
sometimes to the number of twenty or thirty 
families, forming quite a little village; and when 
the master and mistress are anxious for their wel¬ 
fare, they often give the children the advantage of 
a school of their own. ,~ 

An Indian life presents, in many ways, a curious 
mixture of European and Oriental scenes, and it 
will at first seem very strange to find yourself in 
an English carriage, with English friends, and to see 
around you the palanquins—the bullock bandies— 
the native hackeries drawn by oxen, and adorned 
with jingling bells ; and now and then to meet an 
elephant, with his unwieldy form, and slow and 
heavy tread. 

The smaller animals will also draw your atten¬ 
tion. If you are in a garden house, the numerous 
pafroquets will be seen brightening the trees with 
their gay and varied plumage ; or if in Black Town, 
you should be tempted to an early morning walk, you 

» The enclosed piece of ground, whether large or small, 
that surrounds the house, and within which are the offices, 
garden, &c. 
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will be amused, or perhaps disgusted, with the 
brown baboons, who may be observed in every 
direction, running along the cornices and parapets 
of European buildings, or scrambling over the roofs 
of the native houses ; sometimes running on three 
legs, while a baby monkey is grasped in the remain¬ 
ing paw. But whether in the garden houses, or in 
Black Town, you will have constant visitors in the 
pretty little grey squirrels, with their bushy tails, 
who, without any fear or shyness, run up and down 
the blinds, or the pillars of the verandah, and will 
seize the first favourable opportunity to steal into 
the room, and take possession of any pieces of cake 
or biscuit they can find; while the crows will, with 
as little ceremony, hop in, and help themselves to a 
piece of butter, or perhaps even carry off a silver 
spoon before your eyes. 

But it would take me too long, were I to attempt 
an enumeration of the various new and interesting 
objects that will everywhere meet your, eye, and I 
will, therefore, now only add that I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 



My dear Lucy, 

The religious history of the Hindoos is a remark¬ 
able fulfilment of that declaration of Scripture, that 
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when men do “'not like' to retain God in their 
knowledge,” He gives “ them over to a reprobate 
mind.” 

The annals of every nation,’'except the chosen 
people of God, are for many ages after the flood so 
enveloped in obscurity, that in general we can only 
take it for granted that the declension was gradual; 
and that each succeeding generation departed far¬ 
ther and farther from the truth, till the religion of 
Noah and Shem had been changed into the most 
degrading idolatry,, . 

Among the Hindoos, however, the preservation 
of their sacred books, enables us to trace the steps 
of this downward progress with greater accuracy 
than in the ease of any other nation; for, except the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt, they are the most ancient 
human records that have been brought to light. 

The “ Vedas” must have been compiled at least 
1400 years before Christ—that is, in the time of 
the Judges; and about 500 years after, or near the 
time of Jehoshaphat, a code, of laws was drawn 
up, bearing the name of “ Menu.” Both of these 
give much insight into the state of religion and 
polity in those distant ages; and though the doc¬ 
trine in the code of Menu is less pure than that of 
the Vedas, yet in both, we may find proofs that 
the knowledge of God was not then quite extinct. 
There is in both of them a distinct acknowledg- 
o. 2 
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ment of one Supreme Being, the Creajar of heaven 
and earth ; while the use of images is discouraged, 
and the form of worship seems to have been patri¬ 
archal— the head of each family officiating as its 
priest. 

But in other respects, it had not only become 
degenerate, but showed that it earned in itself the 
seeds of still deeper apostasy—many inferior deities 
are mentioned, to whom a lower kind of worship 
was to be paid ; and the Bramins were unduly and 
almost incredibly exahed: they were considered 
superior even to the king, and were forbidden, under 
pain of future punishment, to hold any intercourse 
with a Soodra,® or even to teach him the law. or 
instruct him in the mode of expiating his sins ! 

The sin of Cain, in offering up “the fruits of 
the ground” as his only sacrifice, seems in great 
measure also to have been adopted by them; for 
except the great, but rare, horse-sacrifice (Aswa- 
nffithe), at the consecration of some of their deities, 
I cannot find any offering enjoined, but those of 
clarified butter, and the juice of the moon-plant. 
How remarkable is this proneness to error, on one 
side or the other; either offering up to the true 
God some fond invention of our own, or making 
the appointed sacrifices to some false deity. 


See Letter v., p. 36. 
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Gradually,the religion of tile Hindoos became 
more and more degenerate; it proceeded from the 
worship of the elements, the stars and the planets, 
to the adoration of deified heroes, till it has ended 
in the present entangled mass of idolatry and 
falsehood. 5 

The principal Hindoo deities are Brahma, Vishnoo, 
and Siva, with their wives, hut the first of these is 
little cared for, and there is only one temple to 
his honour throughout the whole of India, Siva, 
Yishnoo, and the Saktis (or female deities), are 
worshipped by the bulk of the people; and their 
votaries, who are respectively called Saivas, Vaish- 
navas, or Saktas, are distinguished by the different 
marks upon their foreheads, breasts, and arms, 
made with a whitish powder, composed of dried 
cow-dung, raspings of sandal-wood, and saffron,' 
which are renewed every morning before they 
taste food. 

The accounts which the Hindoos themselves give 
of these different sects are very contradictory; 
according to some, it is free to every individual to 
join whichever he pleases, or, if he prefers, it, to 
keep separate from all; but there seems reason to 
think, that whatever might have been the. case 
originally, yet that the distinctions have now become 

* Some of their philosophers arc said to believe in one 
Supreme Being; but this is only the Pantheistic notion 
that all things are actually God. 
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hereditary. One thing however seems clear, that 
the being the peculiar votary of one, does not prevent 
a general worship from being paid to all the others. 

The images of Siva represent him as a frightful 
being, sometimes with several head_s, sometimes with 
only one: he has three eyes, the middle one of fire, 
and the number of his hands varies from four to 
thirty-two. He is generally sitting on the skin of 
a tiger, adorned with human skulls, his hair matted 
and dishevelled, and holding a trident in his hand. 
He accepts the sacrifice .-of animals, and is propi¬ 
tiated by the self-inflicted tortures of his votaries. 

In some respects, the worship of Siva resembles 
that of the Egyptian Osiris; the bull also is sacred 
to Mm, and is a distinguishing ornament of his 
temples—figures of it being" placed at the earners, 
and sometimes along the top of the outer walls, as 
well as in different parts of the interior. The 
famous black bull of Tanjore is probably conse¬ 
crated to Mm. 

Frightful, however, as Siva is, he is exceeded by 
his terrific wife. She appears in various characters, 
and under various names; but whether as Kali, 
Bliawfini, Dourga, or Parvati, she is (except in one 
form, when she reminds one' of Diana®) horrible 

® Near Cape Comorin, she is worshipped as Cum Sri (or 
Virgin,) and the Cape itself derives its. name from her in 
this character, as Calcutta does from that of Kali (Kali- 
ghaut). ,, 
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beyond description. Streaming with blood, encircled 
with snakes, and hung round with human heads 
and skulls, we might well wonder how she could 
ever be an object of adoration, did we not know 
how easy it is for men to “ become vain in their 
imaginations,” and for “ their foolish heart” to be 
“ darkened.” 

The whole of the religion of these poor people is 
one of bondage and fear; they know nothing of 
Him whose name is “ love,” nor of the “ glorious 
liberty of the sons of God;” and all their offerings 
and services are to appease the wrath and avert the 
judgments of these fierce and cruel beings, or at 
best to fulfil some vow, or procure some temporal 
blessing. We need not, then, be surprised at the 
human sacrifices, once openly, and still, it is to 
be feared, secretly offered to Kali, near Calcutta, 
nor at the dreadful scenes among the Khonds in 
GoomsooiV' 

* The “ South India Christian Repository,” for January, 
1837, contains an account of an annual human sacrifice, 
among these people, for the purpose of procuring fertility 
for their land. It is celebrated with much savage pomp 
and ceremony; but the barbarous cruelties that accompany 
it are too horrible to repeat here. Not less than twenty 
intended victims were, at that time rescued by our troops, 
and the dreadful sacrifices ceased for a while. They were 
afterwards resumed; but one of the latest mails from India 
mentions, that the Government has ordered a military 
force to proceed to the hills, to put a final stop to them. 
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Vislmoo, though equally wicked,, is not so 
frightful and disgusting as Siva and Kali. He is 
gfne'rally worshipped under one of his many sup¬ 
posed incarnations; and a very popular form is 
that of Earn or Kama, a prince of Oude, who is 
said, with the assistance of an army of bears and 
monkeys, to have conquered Ceylon, and a great 
part of southern India. * 

The name “Ram,” twice repeated, is, in most 
parts of India, the usual form of saluting each other, 
among all classes, except the Bramins ; and many 
of the names both of persons and places are derived 
from it.* The people are never tired of hearing of 
his military exploits ; and if you lived in . Black 
Town, you would most likely see an instance of the 
delight it gives them, whenever you returned home 
from an evening visit at Vepery. 

Near the Elephant Gate, often as late as ten or 
eleven o’clock, a man is almost always to be seen, 
sitting on the piol i of a native house, his little 
lamp in a niche in the wall behind him; and, with 
a large well-worn olei book in his hand, reading or 
rather chanting passages from the Ramayuna, an 
heroic poem, in praise of Ram; while a party of 
natives are sitting on the ground, listening in 
motionless attention to the oft-heard tale. 

i:; Such as Ramnad, Ramiali, &c., &c. 

•|- Letter vi., p. 48. 
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But the ipost popular incarnation of Yislinoo, is 
that of Krishna, and under this name he appears in 
a variety of characters, hut generally as a young man 
with handsome features, and of an azure colour, and 
sometimes as a playful child. His name, like that 
of jRam. .may he also traced in those of many towns 
and districts, as well as persons.* 

Inferior to these, hut still considered as superior 
deities, are “ Surya,” or the sun, (in his one¬ 
wheeled chariot drawn by seven green coursers, 
and with “ Aroun ” | as his driver,)—“Hunnaman,” 
the monkey god, whose picture is often painted 
on the outer wall of the houses,—and several 
others. • 

But the most honoured among these is Ganesa, 
the god of wisdom, whose, ill-shapen human figure, 
with its elephant head, is oftener to he seen than 
any other. 

If a new house is to he built, the spot must first 
he consecrated with cow-dung and ashes, and a 
figure of Ganesa is then erected, which .remains till 
the building is completed. His image often marks 
the boundary of landed property, and he is to he 
seen at the upper end of the native schools, pre¬ 
siding over the instruction, and ready to receive., 
the offerings of rice and flowers-duly paid hy every 

c . Such as Krislmagur—Kistimpntam, &c., &c. 
f Is this the Aurora of the Greeks ? 
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boy when first admitted to the school,, or advanced 
to a higher class. 

And though the salutation, “ Hail G-anesa,” with 
which almost every native booh is headed, (like 
the “ Allah,” which the Mohammedans invariably 
prefix to the most trifling note,) be vain and 
impious; yet it may well make us reflect how far 
in all our common actions we seek for wisdom where 
alone it is to be found. 

Hut in addition to all these gods, who are more 
or less worshipped by the whole community,, every 
village has two or three local divinities of its own ; 
and though the Hindoo statements are doubtless 
much exaggerated,® yet they give us some idea of 
the multitude there must really be. 

Idol temples are to be seen in -every direction— 
they are numerous in all the towns, and even the 
villages, not unfrequently, have two or three in 
them. They vary greatly in size and importance ; 
sometimes it is only a little shrine just large enough 
to hold the tutelar deity of the place, while some¬ 
times, you are astonished at the splendid pagoda 
dedicated to Siva or to Yishnoo, with its lofty 
goprums, its spacious tanks, and its extensive 
courts. 

Every river too, ..is supposed to be the residence 
of a god, and even in the deepest recesses of the 
* Some state the number at 330,000,000. 
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forest, you may clianee to find a stone covered with 
vermilion, and with a garland hung on the tree 
above it, marking out some consecrated spot.* 

The devotees among the Hindoos, are very nume¬ 
rous, and differ widely in their habits. They 
belong to regular orders, like the monastic orders in 
the Romish Church, some living in convents richly 
endowed, and others wandering about the country, 
and living on the bounty of others. It is remark¬ 
able, that no distinction of caste is allowed in these 
societies ; and even the Brarnin must break the 
sacred cord that has from youth distinguished him, 
and freely mix with the rest of the fraternity. 

It would neither be profitable nor interesting to 
you, were I to enter into any lengthened account of 
these unhappy people, of whom, though a few are 
doubtless sincere in their profession, yet by far the 
greater number are evidently impostors, who hope 
to profit by the astonishment or pity of others. 
They are called, according to their orders, by 
various names G-osayens, Togees, Sanyasses, &c., 
&c., but must not be confounded with the Fakirs, 
for these last, though very much resembling the 
others, are Mohammedans, not her thens. 

Some of these devotees, particularly the wor¬ 
shippers of Siva, will torture themselves in a variety 
of ways. Some will hold their arm in one position 
? “ Ever}’ green tree,” &c. Isaiah Ivii. 5. 
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till it becomes immoveably fixed, or keep their fist 
closed till the nails are grown through to the back 
of the hand. Others will stand with their eyes 
fixed on the sun till they are blind, while some will 
undertake to expiate then’ own sins, or those of 
others, by swinging round a high pole to which they 
are fastened by iron hooks inserted in their backs. 

Some hope, or profess to hope, to obtain future 
happiness, by abstracting then - 'thoughts from all 
earthly things, and in some cases, would perish with 
hunger, did not their Mends and neighbours take 
care to feed them ; while others, of a very different 
turn of mind, and votaries of Yishnoo, declare that 
it is their indispensable duty to live as luxuriously, 
and dress as richly, as possible, and to indulge in 
every kind of gaiety and pleasure—and, strange to 
say, these last have as many admirers as the rest, 
who. ungrudgingly supply them with ample means 
of supporting their excesses 1, 

Except one class who consider it meritorious to 
go about the country without any clothing, with 
their hair matted, and in the most dirty and dis¬ 
gusting state, all these devotees may be known by 
a turban or scarf of a tawny orange colour, and by 
their readiness to receive money from any who will 
offer it to them, and the Sanyasses may be still 
further distinguished by a long necklace, of large 
beads furrowed like a peach stone. 
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This long letter presents a melancholy picture of 
the. power of Satan over these poor people; but 
some acquaintance with their religious state seems 
necessary before we can, in any adequate degree, 
feel either our own privileges or the importance of 
using every means within our reach of rescuing 
them from their fearful thraldom. I shall, how¬ 
ever, now conclude with assuring you that I 
remain, 


Yours affectionately, 
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LETTER IV. 

Alas ! my dear Lucy, for these deluded people, 
whose very religion degrades" their minds, and 
cherishes, instead of subduing, the natural evil of 
their hearts ! 

There is not a crime committed among men, of 
which they have not an example and a sanction, in 
one or other of their gods. Brahma, for instance, 
is continually quarrelling with his brothers, and in 
one of their disputes has his head cut off by Siva ; 
the only drink of the horrible Kali is the blood of 
men or beasts, and her chief delight is in the tor¬ 
ment of mankind; while, even the favourite 
Krishna, besides his profligacy and other vices, is 
often represented as an ingenious’ thief. 

In Tinnevelly, he is more frequently worshipped 
in this character than in any other; and an idol, 
not an inch high, was lately sent by Anna, the 
daughter of the Rev. John Dewasagayam, to a 
friend in England, which represents him as danc¬ 
ing in triumph, with a pat of butter in his hand, 
that-he had just stolen from a neighbouring dairy! 
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How can a, people who thus'bow down to wicked¬ 
ness be otherwise than sunk in immorality ? and 
who can estimate aright the blessing of Chris¬ 
tianity, if considered only as insensibly raising the 
tone of morals, even where its essential doctrines 
do not touch the heart. 

Sunk, however, as the Hindoos are in spiritual 
and mental darkness, there is much in their natural 
dispositions that is engaging and attractive, and, 
were the Spirit poured out upon them from on high, 
their character would be one of peculiar loveliness. 

In their case, the corruption of the heart shews 
itself chiefly in deceit and falsehood; and the cruelty 
with which they are often charged, seems to be 
rather an indifference to the sufferings of others, 
than any actual pleasure in them. And, though their 
public and private histories are stained with many 
an act of violence, yet, even these appear very much 
to be the result of some other principle, which pre¬ 
ponderates over their feelings of humanity;* while 
the numerous choultries, tanks, &c., built by indi¬ 
viduals in fulfilment of some religious vow, afford a 
proof, that with their superstitions, there is also 
mingled a sentiment of^benevolence, and a desire 
for the comfort and welfare of others. 

Their manner is mild and gentle; their disposition 


® See Letter v., p. 42. 
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is affectionate, and those who are in the service of 
Europeans, beeome, when kindly treated, strongly' 
attached to their master or mistress. In times of 
sickness or sorrow, they will watch over them with 
the most tender and unwearying care, and if a child 
is ill, its ayah yill devote herself to it night and 
day. Seating herself on the ground, and laying 
her little charge, in the eastern manner, between 
her knees, she will rook herself to and fro for 
hours ; and will often be so taken up with her 
endeavours to soothe and comfort it, as almost to 
forget that she herself requires food or rest. 

This character applies to the Tamul people, as 
those are called who inhabit the country east of the 
Ghauts, from Pulicat on the north, to Cape Comorin, 
in the south ; but'is more especially true of the 
Teloogoo people, whose country lies to the north of 
Madras, and stretching from Pulicat to Ganjam on 
the coast, reaches inland as far as Hydrabad, 
Bellary, &c. They are also scattered throughout 
the Tamul country, several villages are inhabited 
by them, and some of the household servants, and 
almost all the bearers of palanquins, are Teloogoo 
men—their language is different from the Tamul, 
and they appear to be a distinct people.' 

They are more firmly* and strongly made than 
their neighbours, both in body and mind, and while 
equally affectionate, are more manly, open, and trust- 
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worthy. Brit I think a little incident that occurred 
at the Mission House will give you a better insight 
into their character than any description can do. 

One of the servants there is an old Teloogoo man, 
of the name of Gooroopah ; he has lived there for 
many years, and is entrusted with the general charge 
of the premises. The clergyman whom he formerly 
served died about ten years since, and his widow 
and children returned to England. Two or three 
years ago, one of the sons, who was in a merchant 
ship, arrived at Madras, and was invited to spend 
the day and sleep at his former home. As soon 
as Gooroopah heard that the child of his former 
master was under the same roof with himself, he, 
without ceremony,.made his way up into the sitting 
room where the family were at dinner, and, with 
the most touching look of tenderness and feeling, 
came up to the young man, stood over him, strok¬ 
ing him, and using every expression of affection 
and attachment he could think of. After a while 
he went away, but again and again, during that 
evening and the following morning, did he steal 
into the room to look at him, and pour forth the 
feelings of his heart. 

The vessel was to proceed in a few days; but the 
old man could not let the object of his love leave 
the shores,, perhaps for ever, "without attempting to 
get one more sight of him. 
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Accordingly, one morning very early, he Trent 
on board intending to return immediately; but 
unfortunately the captain had fixed on that day to 
make a trip along the coast, and before he had 
an opportunity of getting array, the anchor was 
weighed, the ship set sail, and Gooroopah was 
carried along without the possibility of getting on 
shore till evening. It was late at night when he 
got home, and as he had gone away in the morning 
before the accustomed hour of eating, and would 
have broken caste had he received rice or water 
from any but his own class, the poor old man had 
passed the whole day without a mouthful of food 
or a drop of water. “ But I did not care,” was his 
remark, “for I saw my young master.” 

For two years, during which his master was 
alone at the Mission House, every morning did he 
find a nosegay of flowers placed for him on his 
breakfast-table by Gooroopah; and afterwards, when 
he was for some weeks absent from Madras, the 
day never passed without this faithful old man 
coming up stairs to ask tidings of him from Ins 
mistress. 

Most painful and most striking is the proof this 
poor man gives of the enmity of the natural heart 
against God. Gentle and amiable as he is, faithful 
and affectionate to his master, and full of kindness 
to all around, yet when the subject of religion is 
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brought before him, however tenderly and affec¬ 
tionately, a darker shade passes over his expressive 
features, his countenance becomes gloomy, and he 
turns away with an almost haughty air. 

In former days, when Mr. Rhenius or Mr. 
Ridsdale spoke to him, he used to say he could not 
understand such things ;—now his excuse is, he is 
too old to change ! 

Melancholy, indeed, is .it to receive his pleasant 
salaam and smile, and the fragrant jasmine blossoms 
he so often brings, and yet to know that, as yet, he 
is “without God in the world.” Oh, that the Holy 
Spirit may even now, at the eleventh hour, descend 
upon him, and teach him to know “ the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ whom He hath sent !” 
And may we be led to bear these people more and 
more upon our hearts before the throne of grace. 

I remain, 

Tours affectionately, 

S. T. 
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LETTER Y. 

You ask me, my dear Lucy, to explain to you the 
difference of “ Castes ” in India, and I will try to 
do so ; but the whole subject is so complicated and 
puzzling, that I shall not attempt to give you any 
of the minuter details. c. 

You must not suppose that it is there as in 
England, where, though difference of rank naturally 
produces a difference in the forms of society, it 
does not at all hinder the interchange of kindness 
■-and mutual good offices. The distinction of “caste” 
is a religious distinction, and any one who breaks 
through it becomes ceremonially polluted; it has 
been handed down from generation to generation, 
and the hold it has on the native mind is so power¬ 
ful, that those among us who know not the power 
of the Gospel will often speak of it as a bond which 
can never be destroyed. 

The principal castes in South India are the _ 
Bramins and the Soodras, both of which are almost 
endlessly sub-divided. There are, however, a large 
number of mixed classes and Pariars, who, though 
they have in reality no caste at all, have as many 
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distinctions among themselves as the others, and 
are even more tenacious of them—these are some¬ 
times called low caste people. 

Difference of caste is not affected by the posses¬ 
sion or the want of property; a Pariar may be very 
rich, and a Bramin in the most abject poverty ; 
and there have even been instances of princes whose 
cooks would have degraded themselves had they 
sat down to table with their sovereign ! Generally 
speaking, however, the influential situations under 
Government are filled by Bramins, while the mer¬ 
chants and artizans are Soodras'; but there are 
occasionally exceptions to this rule, and under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, a Bramin may enter into trade.* 

The barrier between the castes is impassable, and 
you may, therefore, suppose how much this system 
must interfere with any improvement in their social 
condition. ISIo talents, industry, or Success can ever 
raise a man above the station in which he was born; 
a Pariar can never become a Soodra, nor a Soodra 
be raised to a Bramin, and this extends even to all 
the sub-divisions, so that whether agreeable or dis¬ 
agreeable, the young men must (with a very few 
exceptions) follow the occupation of their fathers— 
the sons of a merchant must be merchants—those 
of a carpenter must still be carpenters—and even 

» The makers and sellers of sweetmeats are almost 
always Bramins. 
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the children of the washerman must continue their 
father’s employment or must starve. 

Oh! how would the mind and spirit of our 
English youth resist this arbitrary system, and 
how thankful may they be to be exempt from so 
unnatural a restraint on the freedom of thought and 
action, and the exercise of those energies with 
which. God has blessed them ! Va 

There is also no gradual descending in native 
society—if a man loses caste he does not descend 
into the next below him. ,but is excluded from 
every caste, and must forego all the intercourse of 
domestic life, as well, as all the privileges of a 
citizen—no longer can he be admitted to his father’s 
house, and his nearest relations must have no com¬ 
munication with him. 

The different castes never intermarry, nor would 
those far removed from each other .even think of 
entering the other’s dwelling. In Tinnevelly, if 
any of the Shanars, who are the next below the 
Soodras, have a complaint to bring before the 
Tahsildar (or native magistrate), they either stand 
on the outside of the verandah, while he receives 
their evidence from the window, or he adjourns to 
a neighbouring shed, which they may all enter 
without contamination. 

The different castes will not eat in the sight of 
each other, nor touch each other’s persons or 
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clothes, nor will they take food, or touch a plate or 
drinking vessel that has passed through the hands 
of an inferior; and yet (with what would to us 
seem a strange inconsistency) they have no scruple 
in preparing food for any one, even for “ defiled 
Christians,” so that a Bramin may be cook to a 
Pariar, though the Pariar cannot be to the Bra¬ 
min. It was on this account that some missionaries 
used to employ a high caste cook in those schools 
where boys were boarded ; though sometimes even 
this was not sufficient, and Mr. Rhenius, soon after 
he went to Palamcottah, was obliged to break up 
for a time a seminary he had just formed, because 
some of the boys would not eat in the same room 
with the rest. 

This adherence to caste will remain unshaken by 
the prospect of private or public danger ; for not 
long ago, when a fire broke out in Black Town, 
which threatened the safety of a large part of the 
town, the Bramins obstinately persisted in refus¬ 
ing to open the only well that was near the spot, 
and which happened to belong to them. 

Nor is the power of paste subdued by personal 
suffering, not even by those dreadful visitations of 
famine well known in India, but which, thank God, 
are without a parallel in Europe, when the heart is 
sickened at the sight of the dying and the dead by 
the side of some.public road, and which the utmost 
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efforts of Europeans can only avail to mitigate, but 
not remove. 

It was during one of these fearful scourges which 
had' swept away nearly, half the population of 
Guntoor, that a lady, travelling through that pro¬ 
vince, was appealed to for food by a poor miserable 
creature, almost perishing from hunger—the only 
food the lady had in her palanquin was a small piece 
of bread, which she handed to her, thankful to be 
able to supply her with even this trifling relief. 
The sufferings of the poor woman induced her to 
take the bread, but before she would put it to her 
mouth, she carefully broke off and threw away 
every part that had been touched by the fingers of 
her who was thus rescuing her-from starvation! 

The .Water Pandals are a remarkable instance of 
contending feelings—compassion for the wants of 
others, mixed with strict adherence to caste. They 
may often be seen in cross roads, or in the less fre¬ 
quented streets of a town, and are simply bamboo 
sheds which have been erected by some wealthy 
native as a meritorious act, or to fulfil some vow, 
or expiate some sin. Here the thirsty traveller, be 
he who he may, can be refreshed with water or 
with butter-milk ; but tlia person who serves it out 
must be a Bramin, as he alone is privileged to give 
to all. 

If a fellow Bramin applies for refreshment the 



vessel is given to him, ancT he drinks as tisual ; hut 
a Soodra or a Pariar must submit to have the 
water poured down his throat, or into his hands, so 
placed as to make a channel to his mouth. In 
some cases the refreshment is conveyed to the low 
caste people by means of a split bamboo passed 
through the side of the pandal ; and thus tie 
Jlramin is more effectually protected from tin 1 
danger of defilement. 



The difficulties and perplexities to which caste 
gives rise are endless. In one ease, some persons 
went to law against their neighbours (both parties 



being Pariars) because they had infringed on their 
privileges, by pouring out three chatties of water 
instead of (too at a funeral! In another, a Bramin, 
who was a native judge near Conjeveram, and to 
whose turn it came to be removed to a distant 
province, came with tears to the English authorities 
to beg he might remain where he was, as otherwise 
he should have no one to cook for him, or in case 
of his death, to bury him. It seems that his 
division of the caste was very small, consisting only 
of about twelve families, and they were all living 
near Conjeveram. As no alteration could be made, 
he was advised to remedy the evil by removing 
some of the other families with him, and as his 
salary would be a very large one, to maintain them 
there at his own expense, and to this plan he joy¬ 
fully acceded! 

But ah these temporal inconveniences are as 
nothing, when compared with the formidable obsta¬ 
cles which caste presents to the influence of Chris¬ 
tianity on the heart and life' : hindering, as it does, 
the exercise of humility and love, and producing a 
selfish indifference towards those of another class. 

Some little time ago a poor Pariar woman was 
travelling through a part of Tanjore, with which 
she was' unacquainted; and, weary and very thirsty, 
came to a miserable looking hut, which, from its 
appearance, and from the things about it, she sup- 
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posed belonged to some of her owe people. There 
was no one at home, hut not doubting that she was 
right, she drank a little water from a chatty that 
was standing outside, and passed on. 

Little did the poor woman foresee the conse¬ 
quence of this trifling action, for -the hut belonged 
to a Pulli family, who, though among the lowest of 
the castes, are a little above the Pariars. 

They were in a paddy-field close by, and having 
seen her take the water, came up immediately, and 
finding she was only a Pariar woman, were so 
indignant at her having thus polluted the chatty, 
that they seized 'her, dragged her about, and so 
ill-treated her, that she died soon after from the 
injuries she received. 

The earlier Missionaries do not appear to have 
been fully aware of the evil influence of caste, and 
did not therefore set their faces firmly against it, 
and it is doubtless from this cause that the great 
body of the early converts in South India adhered 
so closely to it. Indeed the system is so wrought 
into their minds, having been from their earliest 
infancy combined with every action and relation of 
social life, that even among the more enlightened, 
there is scarcely one who is sufficiently free from 
its thraldom, to take water from a Pariar. to this 
day, when the Lord’s Supper is administered, the 
Missionary is not unfrequently obliged to watch 
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lest the catechist should contrive so ,to arrange the 
communicants as to keep back the low caste people 
till the others have received it. 

The first decided act of breaking caste, is an 
important step in the life of a native Christian, and 
the Rev. T. Barenbruck, writing from Mayaveram 
some years ago, gives the following account of it, 
in the case of the Rev. Johu Dewasagayam, who 
was then one of his catechists :—“ John Dewasa¬ 
gayam came to my room, and told me, that as 
I had frequently wished that he would come 
forward to profess openly that he was not a sup¬ 
porter of the heathenish notion of ‘ caste,’ he had 
invited a country catechist, and one of our readers, 
both of low caste, to dine with him at his room : 
I was glad to hear this ; and proposed to him to 
ask some of the Soodra Christians at the same 
time. At his desire, Mr. Schaff'ter and I went to 
his apartment, where we found several Christians 
and the elder seminarists assembled. After having 
introduced the subject, John plainly and distinctly 
stated, that having considered caste for some time, 
and compared it with the Scriptures, he found it 
was against Scripture, and should not, therefore, 
countenance it any longer: and as a proof of 
this, he had invited two persons of low caste, 
but holding offices in the church, and should be 
glad if all would'‘stay with him, and partake, in 
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brotherly love, of his meal. Cornelius, who since 
his baptism, has renounced caste, stayed to dine 
with him, but all the others refused, and returned 
home.” 

The feeling with regard to caste, is as powerful 
in the young as among the older people. One day 
at the Mission-house, allusion was made to the 
subject in the presence of a very nice native Chris¬ 
tian youth; he looked very grave, and upon its 
being said to him, “ You would not drink water 
with me, would you ? ” the grave expression in his 
countenance changed to one of deep distress ; his 
eyes glistened, the tears rolled down his cheeks, 
nor could he recover himself during the remainder 
of the visit. Savarimuttoo (for that was his name) 
was then in the grammar-school, where his educa¬ 
tion was paid for by the kindness of friends in 
England; since that time he has been taken, as 
we hope and believe, to that land where earthly 
distinctions are no longer known, but Christ is 
fully seen and acknowledged to be all in all. 
About two years ago, he was attacked by cholera 
at seven o’clock in the morning, and was gone by 
eleven at night! He sent a message by his uncle 
Dewasoodamony, a catechist, to Mr. Tucker, and 
to his instructors at the grammar-school,' to tell 
them that “ he was falling asleep in Jesus, with 
faith and pardon for His sins by him.” 
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It liad been the hope of his friends, that Savari- 
muttoo would hereafter have become a faithful 
messenger of salvation among his heathen country¬ 
men ; not only, however, did it please God to try 
the faith and patience of His saints, by taking him 
away, but almost at the same time their hopes 
were disappointed in another quarter by the death 
of another very promising native youth who was 
also at the grammar-school. 

My dear Lucy, how is “ Cease ye from man,” 
written on all that we undertake. 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 
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LETTER YI. 

My dear Lucy, 

I shall now proceed to give you a little account 
of Madras itself, and will first mention the Fort, 
which as I before told you, stands upon the sea¬ 
shore : it is a large well-fortified building, and has 
within its walls a church and the government 
offices; but there is nothing about it .-particularly 
interesting or picturesque. 

To the north of the Fort- lies Black Town, and 
on the south are St. Thome and Triplieane, the 
latter inhabited by thousands of Mohammedans; 
and the Nawaub of the Carnatic has also his 
palace there. 

There are several native villages lying; near 
Madras ; and the neighbourhood for five or six 
miles around is interspersed with “ garden houses,” 
as they are called, the residences of Europeans. 

Black Town alone contains, according to some 
accounts, 400,000 souls; while others say, that 
there are not less than 600,000. These are chiefly 
natives, but there are also a considerable number 
of East Indians and some Europeans. 

The houses of the natives are built of mud, and 
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the want of windows towards the street gives them 
a gloomy appearance. Those of the middling classes 
consist of four or five rooms, opening into a little 
quadrangle in the middle. The roof is tiled, and 
projects considerably beyond the walls; in the 
interim’, the four sloping sides so nearly meet, as to 
leave a very small space uncovered^ while towards 
the street the projecting roof forms a kind of open 
shed, called a “ piol,” having a bank of earth 
running along the wall, intended for a seat. 

The rooms are small and low, open to the roof, 
and their bare and white-washed walls have no 
other ornaments than a few rude triangular niches 
for their little brass or earthen lamps. 


Jv 



The doors are about the height of a man’s 
shoulder, and the windows, which all look into the 
covered passage made by the interior, roofs, are not 
more than two feet square. The entrance to the 
house is by a low door into a passage nearly as low, 



but wide enough to have seats of earth on both 
aides, like those of the piol. It is here that the 
master of the house receives his guests, “ speaking 
in the gate,” 



The better kind are two storied,—the outer wails 
are sometimes ornamented with rude paintings, 
particularly of HTinnaman, the monkey god ; and, 
as well as those of the middling class, have several 
triangular niches, larger than those in the *rooins, 
in which lighted lamps are placed during their 
processions. . 

The lower classes live in miserable lints, the mud 
walls not more than two or three feet high, and the 
roof (tlmtched with palmyra leaves, which arc tied 
on with ropes) reaching nearly to the ground. The 
door-way, for doors they have none, is at the end, 
and so low that it is not easy to stoop low enough 
to enter, When these poor people move to another 
spot, they merely take the roof to pieces, and carry¬ 
ing it with them to serve for their new abode, leave 
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the walls to be washed away by the next monsoon 
rains. 

You will suppose that the closeness of even the 
best of these native houses must be'almost'insuffer¬ 
able in that climate; nor do I know what their 
reason is for thus excluding both light and air ; but 
heat does not affect them in the same degree that 
it does us—the hands of a native are always cool, 
and you may often see those of the lower class 
lying down and sleeping in the sun, without any 
apparent inconvenience. .. 

The houses of the poorer classes of East Indians 
differ but little from the native ones ; but those of 
a better kind are more like European dwellings. 

The noise and closeness of the streets of Black 
Town prevent it from being the residence of 
Europeans ; and, indeed, till lately, the Missionary 
of the Church Missionary Society was the only 
Protestant clergyman residing amidst this vast 
population. Even now, though besides the Secre¬ 
tary of the Corresponding Committee, who lives at 
the Mission-house, there are the two Masters at 
Bishop Corrie’s Grammar-school, and three Mis¬ 
sionaries at the Scotch Free Church school, these 
have such full employment in their own immediate 
work, that they are able to do very little for the 
hundreds of thousands around them. 

It painfully affects the mind when first going to 



live in Black, Town to see yourself surrounded by 
idolaters—the very servants are mostly heathen, 
though a few of them are Christians or Moham¬ 
medans ; and, look where you will, you see God 
dishonoured on every side. The people you meet 
bear on their foreheads and arms the mark of their 
god ; and either the white horizontal stripe of Siva, 
or the wafer-like spot to represent liis fiery eye, or 
Vishnoo’s red and yellow trident, appears on almost 
every face. 

Not, alas ! like the cross traced on the forehead 
of the Christian infant, “ in token that hereafter he 
shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of Christ 
crucified these only show that the poor Hindoo 
who bears them is still the slave of Satan, and has 
either never heard of Jesus, or, if he has, that he 
loves darkness rather than light. 

The multitude of processions also bring the 
melancholy condition of these people continually 
before you with a painful reality. Once a year, in 
the month Mohurrum, the Mohammedans (who in 
India are of the Scliiite sect) have a grand ceremony 
to commemorate the death of Hossein, the son 
of Ali. It lasts ten days, and during the whole 
time no work-is done, but processions arc going 
about the streets night and day, carrying various • 
figures, particularly that of a hand, in memory of 
Ilossein’s nephew, and.attended by crowds of people 
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with discordant music. Stages are erected at dif¬ 
ferent places, where the touching and heroic scenes 
of the Iferbela are recited and sometimes acted ; 
and the whole of the Mohammedan population is 
in a state of feverish excitement. 

But I can give you no idea of the number or 
variety of the Hindo'o processions^ they are con¬ 
stantly going on at all times of the year, and vary 
according to the god in whose honour they are 
performed, hut generally take place in the evening 
or at night. A 

At one time you may see a large frightful image 
carried under a canopy, and the attendants fanning 
it as it moves on ; at another, an idol riding on the 
figure of an immense peacock will he borne along, 
preceded perhaps by an elephant or a camel; but 
all ai’e accompanied by tom-toms (a rude kind of 
drum) and followed by crowds of people. A num¬ 
ber of torches are always carried, burning with a 
yellow glare, except when from saltpetre thrown 
upon them, they from time to time burst out with 
a blase of blue light, and throw a ghastly colouring 
on ail around, till a dense cloud of smoke arises, 
and for a while all is in darkness. 

One of the most popular processions is an annual 
one in honour of Siva ; when the idol is placed on 
a car, very like the oar of Juggernaut, and the 
huge machine is dragged up. and down the street, 
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with torches and tom-toms, while the people chant 
or shout in chorus. The preparations for this 
occupy some weeks, the car is moved from its 
usual abode, (a building in the court of a pagoda,) 
painted, and decorated with flags. Canopies with 
flags and lamps are erected in the street, and 
festoons of flowers and leaves are hung across from 
side to side. The procession itself is attended by 
throngs of people ; the greatest excitement prevails 
among them, and the whole is a fearful, but yet 
imposing scene. 

But the harsh sounds of the tom-toms are not 
confined to occasions of peculiar ceremony, they may 
be continually heard at different times of the day ; 
and frequently the ..service in the Mission chapel 
can scarcely be attended to from the noise they 
make. 

The pagodas (as the larger idol temples are called 
by Europeans) are generally enclosed by high walls, 
and have a tank attached to them, the sides of 
which are often broad flights of steps leading down 
to the water. 

One of these temples stands opposite some of the 
windows of the Mission-house, and as it is only 
at a little distance, it often affords an opportunity 
of seeing and hearing what is going on. One day, 
a lady, who was there, had heard through the whole 
day a great noise Of- tom-toms and shouting; but 
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this occurs so frequently, that it did not' parti¬ 
cularly attract her attention till, towards evening, 
the noise became worse even than usual, and she 
thought she heard an explosion. This induced her 
to go out into the verandah, and as the- Mission- 
house is two stories high, she was able to look over 
the roofs of the intervening huts, and to see some 
of the ceremonies. It was nearly seven o’clock, 
and as, you know, the sun in that latitude always 
sets about six, and the twilight is very short, it 
was beginning to get dark., . 

On looking towards the pagoda, she saw crowds 
of people, men, women, and children, their heads 
one above another, standing on the steps of the 
tank ; some were beating tom-toms, others waving 
lighted torches, all shouting, and evidently taking 
the greatest interest in the scene. 

The glare of the-torches threw at times so bright 
a light upon the various groups, that she could 
plainly distinguish them, and then everything for 
a while would be enveloped in smoke, except the 
upper part of the tower of the pagoda, and the 
beautiful cocoa-nut tree that is near the tank. At 
intervals rockets were fired off, and altogether the 
noise and clamour were more than you can well 
imagine. 

And what was all this for ? It was their annual 
ceremony of taking their senseless idol out of its 
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shrine 1 and putting it on a raft, where, surrounded 
by priests and dancing girls, it was to be dragged 
round the tank,'and then carried back to its dark 
■recess’I • 

The stars were shining brightly, and the feathery 
branches of the cocoa-nut tree were waving gently 
to the evening breeze, and as the lady thought of 
the nineteenth Psalm, it saddened her heart to 
reflect, that while “ the spangled heavens*” were 
proclaiming their “ great Original,” these poor 
people, with immortal souls like her own, were thus 
insulting His high and holy name. But “ how can 
they believe in; Him of whom they have not heard ? 
and how shall they hear without a preacher?”* 
and she longed for more Missionaries to be sent out 
to proclaim the glad tidings of salvation. 

Just then, she heard the sound of the bell from 
the little Mission chapel at the end of the garden, 
and turning round, saw it lighted up, and remem¬ 
bered that it was Wednesday evening, when there 
is always Divine service in Tamul for the converted 
natives. Her spirit was comforted and encouraged 
as she watched a few quietly going in one by one, 
and presently,the voice of singing burst upon her 
ear,—the service was beginning, and prayer and 
praise to Jehovah arose from lips, which, had no 
■ ? Romans x. 14. 
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Missionary ever visited Southern India ? would have 
been shouting in the temple of the icIoL 

It is true, that as yet there are hut few real con¬ 
verts from among the heathen, compared with, the"' 
millions who still remain in their idolatry; and "it 
sometimes seems so like gathering up a few grains 
of sand from the sea shore, that we may even be 
tempted to think that a great deal of money, and 
time, and strength, and life has been expended, and 
all but to little purpose. But if we remember the 
value of one soul, that it is infinitely more precious 
than the whole world—we shall think that all has 
been well spent, and shall thank God for every 
instance in which He has blessed the work of our 
Missionaries. 

Besides, did we see less fruit even than we do, 
the command of God is plain and certain, “ Preach 
the Gospel to every creature,” and.the promise is 
as plain and as sure, “ Lo ! I am with you alway, 
even to the end of the world.” 

Let us, then, my dear Lucy, endeavour to realize 
the promise, that so the commandhna.y be to us as 
much a privilege as a duty. 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 
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guide—the schools without efficient superintend¬ 
ence—the promising girls' school broken up. and 
the children sent hack to then’ miserable homes— 
the congregation now deprived of the appointed 
means of grace—and the heathen inquirers stopped 
in their search after truth—-all these will come 
before the mind with a forcible reality, and call 
forth our lively sympathy and our earnest prayers. 

Nowhere are the Missions subject to these 
inverses so frequently as in India, where the climate 
often occasions such sudden removals, and where 
the fewness of the labourers, and the distance of 
one station from another, prevents the deserted 
Mission from obtaining any effectual assistance from 
without. It .is always months, and sometimes, as at 
Madras and Mayaveram, it has been several years, 
before the loss of a Missionary can be supplied; 
and what wonder then is it, if the schools languish, 
the Christians grow lukewarm, and the heathen 
become indifferent F Bather may we adore the 
grace of God who has not even in such cases left 
Hims.elf without witnesses, but has preserved a 
spark of life amidst the many waters that have 
sought to quench it. 

The Mission at Madras has, among others, 
suffered severely from the removal and ^ want of 
Missionaries. The death of the- Eev. J. Bidsdale 
in 1831, threw the charge of the East Indians and 
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the English services at the Mission chapel upon the 
Rev. C. Blackman, who had already the entire 
charge of the native part of the Mission, both in 
Madras itself and the surrounding villages. As 
might be expected, this additional work was'too 
much for him, and though in 1833, he was joined 
by the Rev. Gr. Pettit, his health sunk‘under the 
pressure, and he was obliged to go to the Nil- 
gherries. 

Mr. Pettit applied himself strenuously to the 
acquirement of the language, but by the time he 
had made himself master of it, circumstances arose, 
which, in 1835, removed him to Tinnevelly; and 
from that time to the present, (except the Rev. H. 
Harley for a few months), Madras has been without 
a Missionary. It has been under the care of the 
native catechists, who though of very great service 
when under the direction of an European, are not 
equal to the entire management of a Mission.® 

For some time after Mr. Pettit’s departure, Mr. 
Tucker used to attend the early Tamul service in 
the Mission chapel, on Sunday mornings. Daniel, 

* At present (1S48) there are four missionaries at 
Madras, viz., the Rev. J. H. Elouis, the Rev. J. Bilder- 
beck, the Rev. J. B. Rodgers, and the Rev. Dewasagayam 
Gnanamuttoo. The three last were horn in India; and 
Mr. Rodgers and Dewasagayam Gnanamuttoo were edu¬ 
cated, first in Bishop Corrie’s Grammar-school, and then 
in the Madras Church Missionary Institution. 
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tlie catechist, reading the prayers, ‘while he'himself 
pronounced the absolution, and preached in English, 
while Daniel interpreted. You would have been 
interested in the sight—the benches used by the 
English congregation were removed, to leave a clear 
space in the middle of the chapel, to be occupied by 
the natives sitting on the floor, or when kneeling, 
prostrating themselves so low that their foreheads 
touched the ground; the women keeping their 
cloths drawn over their heads during the whole 
service. You would have been surprised too -to 
hear the preacher stop occasionally in his sermon 
. to ask questions, and receive answers from the 
congregation ; but strange as this would seem to us, 
it is an excellent plan for keeping up their attention, 
as well as of ascertaining whether they understand 
what they hear. 

This arrangement, however, could not continue 
very long, for Mr. Tucker had already two full 
English services on the Sunday; and he was ac¬ 
cordingly obliged to withdraw his attendance from 
the Tamul worship, except when baptism or the 
Lord’s supper was to be administered. It was again 
left -to the catechists, who still conduct it ; and the 
smallness of the congregation, and the occasional 
irregular behaviour of some among them, show 
how greatly the Mission needs the constant super¬ 
intendence of a regular Missionary.” 

s See note on preceding page. 
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Yet, 3 notwitjistan di ng all this, there is much to 
encourage and quicken us; and a glow of thankful¬ 
ness and hope is often kindled at the Mission-house, 
as the sound of native voices, singing some Tamul 
hymn, gently and clearly rises through the garden 
at the time of their early morning or their evening 
worship. 

Some of the catechists take great pains in teach¬ 
ing the people the "Word of God; and a lady whose 
heathen ayah regularly attended the service, has 
told me how often she has been surprised and 
delighted with the account she would give of what 
she had heard. With the most earnest look and 
manner, and eagerly endeavouring to convey in her 
imperfect English what she had heard in Tamul, 
she would repeat a history or a parable with as 
much animation as if she had herself been present 
at the scene described, nor did she often fail in 
making a right application of it. 

The same lady was much interested at witnessing 
the baptism of a native young woman. Mr. Tucker 
performed the service—Daniel interpreting. She 
was a very interesting looking girl; and it was 
altogether a singular and impressive sight. The 
young woman stood at the font, with her reddish, 
cloth over her head, which she just threw hack 
when she was sprinkled, and seemed so serious and 
earnest, that she might have put to shame some who 
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have long professed to be Christians. I trust she 
received the inward and spiritual grace, as well as 
the outward sign, and that she will prove herself 
one of Christ’s faithful “ soldiers and servants unto 
her life’s end.” The Epistle for the day was very 
appropriate, for'it'happened to be All Saints’ Day; 
and her making the responses in Tamul, well illus¬ 
trated the passage, “ Lo! a great multitude, which 
no man could number, of all nations, and kindreds, 
and people, and tongues ,” &c. 

We are apt, I think, very often to expect too 
much from native converts, and to be discouraged 
when we hear of their occasional backslidings, or of 
their standard of moral principle being still low. 
But if we look at St. Paul’s Epistles to the Corin¬ 
thians and Galatians, or at the second and third 
chapters of the book of Revelations, we shall see 
what grievous errors existed in the early churches, 
even in the lifetime of the apostles ; and yet our 
Lord did not cast them off, nor did His servants 
give them up in despair. Our Lord’s addresses are 
full of tenderness, while he rebukes; and the love 
and zeal of His apostles seemed quickened by their 
anxiety to bring back the people into the ways of 
truth and holiness. 

Or let us look at the Church in our own country, 
where we have the blessing of a regular ministry, 
the Word of God, and uninterrupted means of grace, 
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from ou'r ■ infunpy; and see how few there are who 
hi any measure live up to their profession. 

And shall we then wonder that these poor people, 
who in their earliest childhood were imbued with 
all the abominations of heathenism,—were brought 
up on no higher principle than to do and think 
“ what master phases ,” and are even now living in 
an atmosphere so polluted,—should sometimes be 
entangled in the snares around them, and seldom 
bring forth as much fruit as we should wish to see? 

And yet we must not think too lightly of what 
the Holy Spirit, has been pleased to work among 
them—He has graciously given some increase even 
here, where there is neither a Paul to plant, nor- an 
Apollos to water. One instance,I will give is that 
of an assistant catechist, whose death was mentioned 
in some of the late letters from Madras. 

This young man, whose name was Enoch, was 
the son of native Christians, and his widowed 
mother is a schoolmistress under the Ladies’ Com¬ 
mittee for Female Education:* He was educated 
at the Church Missionary seminary at Perambore, 
and when Mr. Pettit removed to Palamcottah, 
Enoch accompanied him, and was employed in the 
Tinnevelly Mission. From this situation he was 
dismissed, in consequence of some misconduct, and 
returned to Madras, where, though he showed a 
* She is since dead. 
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spirit of genuine penitence and humility, ,J it was 
thought right to prove the sincerity of his repent¬ 
ance by placing him for a time, in some inferior 
situation. 

He was accordingly employed on a very low 
salary, as schoolmaster to the children of the native 
servants at the Mission-house} and the answers the 
boys gave when questioned at the family worship, 
plainly showed how much pains he took with them. 
Having proved himself worthy of a higher trust, he 
was, after a time, made an assistant catechist under 
Daniel and Cornelius, and was engaged in visiting 
schools, distributing tracts, or reading the Scriptures 
to the people. He entered .with his whole heart 
upon the -duties of his new situation, always eagerly 
embracing any fresh opening for usefulness, and 
going through his work with great regularity. His 
gentle and obliging manner won the regard of all 
who had intercourse with him, and he was never 
better pleased than when he had found some- oppor¬ 
tunity of showing attention and gratitude to those 
who had been kind to him, several times bringing 
some little present to be sent to friends in England 
who were, he knew, interested in missionary work. 

But it pleased God to take him away in the 
midst of his usefulness; a few months ago he rapidly 
sank under a severe attack of a complaint of the 
lungs, to which he had long been subject ; and 
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tliougli ilie letters which mention his death give ho 
details of his last hours, yet as they speak of his 
course of consistent piety and activity enduring to 
the end, we may confidently believe that he did not 
receive the grace of God in vain. 

Other instances have been from time to time 
mentioned in the “ Madras Church Missionary 
Records ” of those who have gone to their rest in 
the faith and love of the Gospel, and there are'not 
wanting living witnesses to its power on the heart; 
but as their warfare is not accomplished, I shall 
refrain from any particular mention of them. 

We may, however,- hope for more fruit from the 
Mission at Madras, as soon as a regular Missionary 
is settled there, which, I trust, will be the case 
ere long. 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 
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LETTER VIII. * 

Mr dear Ltrcr, 

It lias been observed by one, who has been several 
years in the country, and has had every opportunity 
of forming a correct judgment, that Southern India 
is “like a thirsty land longing for water at every 
pore, but with no man to water it.” 

Most fully is this corroborated by the frequent 
applications from various quarters to the Madras 
Corresponding Committee, for the establishment of 
a fresh Mission, or at least a school, in some new 
spot; and by their inability, from want of labourer?, 
to comply with them. This has particularly been 
the. case with the neighbourhood of Madras, where 
the Society established a Mission some years ago, 
but has been unable to keep it up effectively. 

The chief station of this Mission was, at Vala- 
veram, one of several villages within a short dis¬ 
tance of each other, and from twenty to thirty 
miles from Madras, the inhabitants of which, about 
2,000 in'number, are partly heathen, and partly 
Christian. 
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A few schools were opened—a native catechist 
was settled there, and the Mission was visited once 
a month by a Missionary from Madras, who admi¬ 
nistered the Lord’s supper, baptized any who were 
prepared, and examined the schools and general 
state of the Mission. But the want of regular 
Missionaries at Madras has lately prevented the 
continuance even of this imperfect system ; and, 
except a few occasional visits from Europeans, the 
whole has for the last four or five years been under 
the sole care of the catechist. 

While Mi'. Blackman was at .'•Madras, he had 
the superintendence of it, and very frequent were 
the applications for an increase in the number of 
schools, so that there might be one for each village; 
and sometimes a similar request would come from 
some more distant place, which had before been 
unknown to him. Even now, though they have 
been so continually disappointed, they have not lost 
the desire for instruction, for it is not long since an 
European catechist, who passed a few days among 
them, gave, in his letters home, the same account 
of the earnestness with which they pressed him on 
the subject. 

Could he have held out to them any hope of 
their desires being fulfilled, it would have been 
very encouraging to him, as he passed from village 
to village, to see them gathering round him of an 
f 2 
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evening after their day’s work, that they might 
hear from him the Word of Life, eagerly requesting 
baptism for their children, and urging their request 
for a Missionary and schoolmasters. 

On one occasion, the headman of a heathen vil¬ 
lage, with tyro others of the principal people, ran 
some way after his palanquin with a petition from 
all their neighbours, to beg for the establishment of 
a school, and you may suppose how painful it was 
to him to be obliged, time after time, still to return 
the same answer, “ The Committee have no means 
of helping you.” 

And yet, inadequate as one solitary native cate¬ 
chist, and four or five small schools, are to supply 
the spiritual wants of these poor people, they 
have been the means of spreading some, rays of 
light through the surrounding darkness, and several 
instances of this have come to the knowledge of 
friends in Madras. 

One of these was a heathen, who brought one of 
the usual requests to Mr. Blackman, and who in¬ 
terested and surprised him by asking many ques¬ 
tions, which incidentally showed that he' had by 
some means acquired a considerable knowledge of 
the Scriptures. 

Another was that of a woman, whose son was in 
one of the schools, and was in the habit of repeat¬ 
ing his lessons to her when he returned home in 
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tlie evening., By means of tlxis simple teaching, 
her mind was gradually opened to Divine truth, the 
ten commandments especially struck her as con¬ 
demning the idolatry in which her whole life had 
been passed : and after some time, she and several 
other members of her family, altogether twenty in 
number, put themselves under instruction, pre¬ 
paratory to baptism. 

Some time ago a Missionary from Madras, making 
the usual circuit of the villages, received an invi¬ 
tation from one which he had never before visited. 
On his arrival, the people collected around him, and 
begged of him to take some means to send them a 
Missionary and schoolmaster who might teach them 
“ the sacred book.” The Missionary asked them 
what they knew about his “sacred book;” upon 
which an old man, sitting near him, answered, “ I 
know a little of it,” and immediately began to 
repeat in Tam'ul, the first part of St. John’s Gospel. 
He went through the first two or three chapters 
very correctly, to the astonishment, as you may 
suppose, of the Missionary; nor was his surprise 
lessened, when he found that the old man was 
totally blind. 

He eagerly inquired how this could have been, 
and it appeared that a lad from some distance, who 
had been taught in one of the schools I have been 
speaking of, had been for some months employed in 
this village, and having brought with him a portion 
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of the New Testament, had read it aloud s6 often, 
that the poor old man, who was much interested in 
it, had learnt a good deal by heart. The lad had 
left the village some time before, but the memory 
of the attentive hearer still retained the precious 
truths. 

No Missionary, however, nor schoolmaster, could 
be sent, for there were no labourers to go, nor any 
funds to support them;-and if this old man ever 
fully received the G-ospel to the saving of his soul, 
it .was without any human instrumentality. O 
pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest, to send 
forth labourers into the harvest, for truly the fields 
are white already. 0 

Some of the inhabitants of these villages are 
Roman-Catholics, of whom there are a great many 
in Madras and the neighbourhood, and, indeed, 
throughout all Southern India. They are descended 
from the converts of Francis Xavier, and other 
Portuguese Missionaries, who accompanied the 
early settlers on these shores. 

Lately two L’ish Roman Catholic bishops and 
eleven priests have been sent out to Madras, and a 
college of L-ish students and East Indian and native 
boarders has been opened in Black Town, pro¬ 
fessing to be furnished with every requisite for a 
literary and scientific education. 

* These villages have now been transferred to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel. 
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But, alas ! a large proportion of native Christians 
of this communion are scarcely to be distinguished 
from the heathen, except by the absence of the ashes 
on the forehead. Their principles and conduct 
dishonour the holy name by which they are called, 
and the desire of this Church to increase the number 
of outward adherents rather than to promote their 
spiritual welfare, has led her to accommodate herself 
in almost every respect to the practices around'her. 
In many’- parts of the country you would hardly 
know a Roman Catholic from a heathen procession, 
unless your eye were to .glance on the crucifix, or 
the figure of the Virgin carried aloft, amidst the din 
and pageant; and if you went into one of their 
chapels, the images, and pictures, and relics, would 
almost make you think you were in some ancient 
heathen shrine, instead of a place for the service of 
Him who is to be worshipped in spirit and in truth. 
How grievous is it that the name of Christ should 
be thus dishonoured among the heathen ! 

Besides the Roman Catholics, there are a few 
Armenians living in Black Town, who have settled 
here for the purpose of trade. They have a church 
near the Esplanade; and if you lived at the 
Mission-house, you would be interested in your 
early morning walks by a nice looking old man in 
a long dress of blue cloth, with a. leathern girdle, 
and a string of heads round his neck, pacing hack- 
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wards and forwards from the corner of one of the 
streets to the Esplanade. The movement of his 
lips, and the quick passing of his thumb and finger 
from one bead to another, tell you that he is engaged 
in exercises of devotion; and presently the sound 
of the bell announces that the six o’clock service is 
about to begin, the church doers are opened, and 
he goes in to finish his moiming worship. 

I know not who he is, or where he comes from; 
but I know that for years past he has been there 
morning after morning, and that his quiet, humble, 
serious look and manner, lead those who see him to 
hope and believe, that though clouded by the errors 
of his Church, yet that his mind and heart have 
received some portion of light from above.® 

The Armenians are a very quiet people, and 
though they do not further the progress of rDivine 
Truth among the heathen, yet they do not hinder 
it, and had we but more missionaries, we might 
hope to awaken them to a fuller knowledge of the 
Gospel. But as I have already shown you, we 
have,not enough to keep up what has been already 
begun, and it is, therefore, in vain at present to 
hope for any extension of the plans of the Society. 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 


® He is now dead. 
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LETTKT?. IX. 

Mr djiak Loot, 

1-Jow differently circumstanced are the women in 
India from those in. on;.' own happy land ! Here, 
where the light of the Gospel still shines brightly, 
they are considered ns the companions and friends 
of their fathers, their brothers, or their husbands— 
iJicir feelings are consulted, their comfort is pro¬ 
moted, and their mental, improvement is attended 
to; for, known to he co-hcirs of immortality, they 
are felt also to he helps meet upon earth. 

lint far different is the 'Jot of the native women in 
India—their relation to God being unknown, their 
usefulness to man is the only object- of considera¬ 
tion ; and it is taken for granted that the only 
end oT their existence is to promote his temporal 
advantage. 

The females of higher rank are secluded In their 
own apartments, where, confined to the society of 
their children arid attendants, and seldom honoured 
by a. visit from their husbands, they pass the tedious 
days in indolence or useless occupations. 

In the lower ranks they are, in fact, household 
slaves, and when the work within doors is finished, 
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are thrust out to beat.riee ; to draw prater, to collect 
eow-dung for fuel, or even to work as bricklayers’ 
labourers, while their husbands perhaps are sitting 
at home, sleeping, or indulging in listless idleness. 

Whether of high or low caste, the wife never 
ventures to eat with her husband or her sons ; she 
must stand behind till they have finished, and then, 
taking the leavings of tkeiy-meal, must retire to eat 
it out of sight.'* 

You will readily suppose that their education is 
not attended to, and will not be surprised that 
while the boys are generally sent to school and 
taught to read, to write, and keep accounts, the 
poor girls are brought up in the most entire 
ignorance. 


inaccessible on this point to European influence, 
and allege that their daughters would be degraded 
by learning to read! But happily, the-lower classes 
are not so prejudiced, and though in most r places 
they showed at first great unwillingness to allow 
their girls to go to school, yet now, as they begin 
to see the advantage of it, their unwillingness has 
very much given way, and in some places they are 
even anxious for their education. 

* Bishop Heber says, “The worst food, the coarsest 
garments, the meanest work, and the hardest blows, seem 
to be considered the woman’s portion.” 
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But tllere is yet a very small number of female 
schools in proportion to the multitude of children 
who might be instructed, for the parents are too 
poor to pay; and all that are at present established 
in South India are entirely supported by the liber¬ 
ality of Christian friends. 

The first movement towards female education in 
Madras itself was from the natives. In 1824, 
several parents applied to Mrs. Ridsdale to establish 
a day school for their daughters. She did so, and 
others arose in consequence; but no regular plan 
was adopted till 1830, when some ladies residing 
there, determined to form themselves into a Com¬ 
mittee, and to establish a larger number of schools. 

They were encouraged by finding the children 
willing to come, and very intelligent and quick in 
learning their lessons; and after a little while, a 
large room was built in Black Town for a central 
school. 

This school is under the charge of Mrs. Winckler, 
whose lively and affectionate interest for the chil¬ 
dren is met on their part by a fondness for school, 
and a desire for improvement, which leads to the 
assured hope, that her work of faith and labour of 
love will not be thrown away. 

There are generally about a hundred and forty 
girls present, and you would be delighted to see 
them, with their gentle yet eager countenances, 
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standing in their classes, or more frequently sitting 
on the ground with their legs crossed, learning 
their lessons, or knitting, or Working, or writing ; 
and I assure you there are not many schools in 
England that could show such beautifully neat work 
as is sent out from this. 

You would wonder to see them write their copies, 
for, instead of paper, they have each of them an old, 
or long strip of the palmyra leaf, about an inch and 
a half broad, and one or two feet long. This they 
hold in the left hand, and in their right, instead of 
pen and ink, they grasp a style, or sharp iron instru¬ 
ment, which they rest against a notch in the left 
thumb nail, and with it scratch the words on the leaf. 
They afterwards rub it over with powdered charcoal, 
or the leaf of some particular plant., which, sinking 
into the scratches, makes the letters black or green." 



* A clergyman who has sometimes preached in the 
Mission church at Palamcottah, told me that the first time 
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To us’this ivtiuld he a difficult and awkward 
manner of waiting ; hut the natives, from loDg 
habit, write in this way very neatly and quickly. 

You would wonder too at their school hooks, 
which are of the same material as their copies, only 
the strips are shorter, and all cut to the same length 
and breadth; they are kept together by a string 
fastened to a shell, which is long enough to allow 
the leaves to be sufficiently separated to be read, 
and wdien they are not in use, is twisted round 
them. Sometimes the outside leaves are ornamented 
with various devices, and when nicely executed, the 
whole is remarkably neat and pretty. 


The parents of some of the children at Mrs. 
Winclder’s school, are employed in the service of 
Europeans, and being therefore comparatively well 
off, can afford to give them proper clothing, and to 
allow them two meals a-day. But the rest are 
extremely poor and wretched; they come to school 
half-naked, very dirty, and sometimes without food ; 

he gave out his text, there was suddenly such a scratch¬ 
ing, like the nibbling of mice, that he could not think 
what it could be,, till he found it was the seminary boys 
writing down the text upon their oleis. 
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so that it not unfrequently happens, that a girl, 
when standing up in her class, will become so faint 
from hunger and exhaustion, as to be obliged to 
leave her place and lie down. 

Miserable indeed is the outward condition of many 
of these poor girls: and yet, happy are they if they 
learn, as we may hope some of them do, the way 
to obtain true riches—gold tried in the fire, and 
raiment made white in the blood of the Lamb. 
Their parents are too poor to have even a house of 
their own, they live in the piols of the houses of the 
better classes, sheltering'themselves with a screen of 
cocoa-nut leaves or bamboos, without any furniture 
except a few chatties, 0 in one of which they make 
their fire, and in the others dress their food, or keep 
their rice and water. Sometimes, but not always, 
they have a mat to sleep upon. - 

The poverty of these poor people obliges them to 
eat whatever they can get, fish, dead animals, and 
any kind of grain boiled soft; but the higher classes 
are very particular in their-diet, and any departure 
from the established customs would occasion loss of 
caste. 

The food of these last is almost exclusively rice 
and vegetables, with curry, and sometimes a little 
assaftetida, which they say gives a flavour 'resem¬ 
bling animal food. 

® Earthen vessels of various forms and sizes. 
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When-at honje and alone, their food is served to 
them in small.brass basins; but when they receive 
visitors, or are on a journey, they only use plates of 
leaves, that they may avoid all risk of defilement. 

These plates are very pretty, and are made of 
• one. leaf, if large enough, or if not, of several 
small ones, pinned together with little splinters of 
the stalls;. 

A dinner party among the richer Bramins must 
be a curious sight. The guests are of course seated 
on the floor, and before each of them twenty or 
thirty of these plates are set, filled with various 
kinds of food. These are all placed on the bare 
floor: which, instead of a table cloth, is adorned 
with patterns of; flowers, &c., very prettily laid out 
in sands of different bright colours, in frames, 
which are removed, when the feast is .concluded. 

From the; same fear of defilement, they never 
allow their earthen vessels to be seen; but when 
they go to the bazaar or the well, will onty take 
those of brass or lead, as these can be more 
thoroughly cleansed than the others. 

. But I have wandered away very far from Mrs. 
Winckler and. her school, and will now .return there 
for a few minutes. 

There are examinations held every month, but 
besides these, there is an annual one, when all the 
Madras schools under the Ladies’ Committee are 
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collected together at the central school, <and the 
upper classes from each school are examined. 

A lady, who has several times .been present, gives 
,me the following account 

“ The room is spacious and lofty; with pillars 
along the sides; at one end were the benches for 
the visitoi's, and the girls who were to be examined, 
about ninety in number, were seated at the other.' 
The younger ones were ranged along the sides of 
the room, between the pillars and the outer wall, 
and the number altogether was above 500. On a 
table in the middle of the room were specimens of 
their work and writing, and on another, the rewards 
intended for distribution. 

“ It was a very striking sight, when I first went 
in, to see all these girls seated on the floor, with olei 
copies lying before them, and books or samplers in 
their hands. 

“ As I was early, I had time to look round the 
l’oom; and one of the girls was called out that I 
might see her mite. There was not a blank leaf 
left, so Daniel (the Madras head-catechist), who 
was present, just took- one of the written copies, 
and splitting iff made two fresh pages, the girl laid 
the leaf upon her knee, and wrote a few lines very 
neatly and quickly. ^ , 

“ As soon as the visitors had arrived, and all was 
ready, a Tamul hymn was sung to an English 
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tune; Hiis-wcs followed by a prayer in English, 
which vras interpreted by Daniel into Tamul; then 
the Lord’s prayer in Tamul, in which the girls all 
joined. 

“ They were first examined in Gen. xviii., which 
they had prepared on purpose, and they answered 
extremely well. One of the chaplains, who was 
there, then asked them questions on different parts 
of Scripture, and this interested me even more - 
than the former, as they were quite unprepared, 
and yet gave very satisfactory answers; 

“ They seemed thoroughly to understand the fall 
of Adam and,the remedy provided: ‘What did 
Adam and Eve lose by eating the forbidden fruit ? ’ 
e They lost the likeness of God.’ ‘ Is man now 
born in the likeness of God?’ ‘ Ille,’ (No,) from . 
many voices. I lost a great deal from not under¬ 
standing Tamul; for, though the clergyman trans¬ 
lated the questions and answers, it, of course, was 
not the same thing, particularly as, when several 
answered together, he only repeated the answer 
which seemed the most appropriate^ When, how¬ 
ever, the answer was only‘Ama,’. (Yes,) or ‘ Hie,’ 
(No,) I Could understand and fully enjoy it. 

“ They..were well acquainted with the history of 
Abraham. When asked about his faith, one girl 
made a long quotation from Eomahs iv,, which she 
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applied very nicely: ‘Was Abraham justified by 
his righteousness ?’ ‘ Hie,’ from many voices. ‘By 
what then?’ ‘By faith.’ ‘By whose righteous¬ 
ness ?’ ‘ The Loud’s.’ They seemed quite to under¬ 
stand the alone way of salvation through Jesus 
Christ ; and when asked whether Yishnoo or Siva 
could save them, the ‘Hie’ that sounded through 
the room, seemed to come from their hearts. 

“It is a painful part of the intercourse with these 
poor girls, to know that, after they have been thus 
declaring, and apparently-with sincerity, that their 
idols cannot save them, they return home and join 
their parents in worshipping them.” 

There have not, however, been wanting instances 
of girls being so convinced of the falsehood of their 
own religion, and the truth of Christianity, that 
they have made an uncompromising confession of 
it, and suffered much in consequence. 

One gild refused to accompany her friends to a 
heathen temple, and when forcibly carried there, 
still refused to worship the idol : and another was 
driven from her home, and obliged'to take refuge in 
the house of one of the catechists. I wish I could 
tell you more about these two gilds, but. I have 
never heard of them since. 

“When the examination was over, the girls came 
round to show their work and writing, and the 
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absence of tbo English curtsey was more than sup¬ 
plied by their graceful salaam.® 

“ The rewards were then distributed, consisting 
chiefly of bags, needle books, and scissors, sent by 
friends in England; and the kind donors would 
indeed hare been gratified, could they have seen 
the pleasure they afforded, and the smiles and 
salaams with which they were received.” 

I was much amused by an account I heard from 
the same lady of a doll being shown to some of 
these children. It was dressed as an English 
housemaid ; but, as they cannot be persuaded that 
there are any white people except ladies and gen¬ 
tlemen, they were not a little astonished and per¬ 
plexed when told that this was an English ayah. 
“ What! ayahs dress like ladies ?” “ Do they live 

with them—and eat with them ?” “Do they have 
knives and forks, or do they eat with their fin¬ 
gers ? ” “ Shoes and stockings, too ! Does it rain 

there ? Is it not dirty ? Do they wear them 
when they go out ?” were a few of the expressions 
of surprise that were called forth. 

The idea, however, of all white people being 
ladies and gentlemen, is not confined to these poor 
children, for a gentleman who had lived in India 
from his earliest childhood, and came to England 

f Gently bowing the bead, with the band on tbc forehead. 

. o 2 
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for the first time a little while ago. told me, that on 
his arrival; he could with difficulty divest himself of 
the same notion, and when walking in the streets of 
London, frequently found- himself wondering where 
all the servants and. low-caste people could he. 

But my letter has run on to an unusual length, 
and I will only add that 

I remain, 

Tours affectionately, 
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LETTER X. 

My deae Lucy, 

I wish I could give you a satisfactory account of 
the education of the Heathen and Mohammedan 
boys in Madras; but I grieve to say, that the 
Church of England has made no effectual attempt 
to instruct these youths in the truths of the Chris¬ 
tian religion. 

Lately, however, I rejoice to find that the Church 
Missionary Society has resolved, under God, to 
establish a school upon an enlarged plan, particu¬ 
larly with a view to the education of the higher 
classes of natives ; *' and I earnestly hope that no 
want of funds, or any other difficulty, will arise to 
prevent this most important measure from being 
carried into execution. 

But I must not omit to give you a little account 
of “Bishop Corrie’s Grammar School.” 

As I mentioned in a former letter, the population 
of Black Town consists partly of East Indians. 

S! This has since been done in Tinnevelly by the estab¬ 
lishment of a Native English Day-school under Mr. 
Cruickshanks, which is producing fruit to the praise and 
glory of God. 
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These form a distinct class; and, tiJI within these 
few years, the conduct of Europeans towards them 
was such, as has now, it is to he hoped, for ever 
passed away. 

The consequence was, that with the exception of 
a few, whose natural vigour of mind enabled them 
to rise above the disadvantages of their situation, 
they were sunk in a kind of listless torpor. It was 
difficult to rouse the boys to take interest even in 
a game of play, and the chief concern of all, 
whether rich or poor, seemed to be to make a good 
appearance in the eyes of others, whilst their oppo¬ 
sition to the truth was so great, that when Mr. 
Kidsdale first entered upon his duties at the Mis¬ 
sion chapel, he was frequently in danger of per¬ 
sonal violence when he left the pulpit. 

But after a time, the word of God took root 
among them, and by degrees, many were, by means 
of his and Mr. Lovelace’s ministry, brought to a 
saving knowledge of the Gospel. Mrs. Ridsdale 
also established two small day schools for the 
poorer classes among them, and Mr. Ridsdale col¬ 
lected a few boys into a Sunday school. They 
used to come decked out with rings and chains, 
and perfumed with attar of rose, or oil of sandal 
wood, when perhaps they had not curry and rice to 
eat at home. 

After some time, by the exertions of Mr. Blackman 
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and Ii:>3. friends, the “ Parental Academy” was 
opened, with the view of giving the opportunity of 
a better education to the higher classes among 
them, but chiefly from want of an eflicient master, 
it nearly expired. 

In 1837, under the sanction, and I might almost 
say, by means of the faith and zeal, of Bishop 
Corrie, the Grammar School was established which 
now bears his name, and in a remarkable manner, 
a superior master was met with, and appointed. 

It is founded on the principle of giving a sound 
general and religious education, in accordance with 
our Established Church, and receives East Indians, 
as well as Europeans* whose parents are not in a 
station of life to send them to England, as either 
boarders or day. scholars, and admits a few natives, 
only as day scholars.. . 

The attempt was so new, that great anxiety as 
to its success was felt by the promoters of it, and it 
was the subject of many an earnest hope, and many 
a- prayer. Six months passed quietly and rapidly 
away, the time-arrived for the first public exami¬ 
nation, and to the delight of all who were inte¬ 
rested in it, the change that appeared in the pupils 
was beyond their most sanguine expectations. It 
was not the quantity of knowledge they had 
acquired, though that was in a very fair proportion, 
but it was the spirit and intelligence that pervaded- 
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the whole school, and formed so marked a contrast 
to their former listlessness and indifference. It was 
as if their minds had suddenly been unchained, and 
were rejoicing in the exercise of their newly acquired 
powers. 

Since that time, though there could not of course 
he another such hurst of intellect, the school has 
gone on steadily and prosperously: and were you 
to pass some Saturday evening with the older pupils 
at the Mission house; or from the window to watch 
the spirit with which the younger ones play on the 
flat roof of the Grammar School.; or, in one of your 
evening drives were to pass the Esplanade during 
one of their games of cricket, you would acknow¬ 
ledge that there is no longer in them any deficiency 
of either hodily or mental energy ; while you will 
rejoice to know that the improvement is not con¬ 
fined to themselves alone, hut is beginning to have 
a considerable influence on the whole community. 

Some of the Native boys are placed there by 
the Church Missionary Society; and some of the 
boarders receive their education (like Savarimuttoo) 
by means of a private fund, raised by friends in 
England. Two of these have been admitted into 
the Church Missionary Institution, and their places 
supplied by two others, who are going on very 
satisfactorily. 

The success which attended this effort for the 
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improvement of tlie boys, encouraged the attempt to 
provide the same advantages for tlieir sisters, and 
led to the establishment of the “ Ladies’ Institution ” 
at Vepery, upon the same principle and general plan 
as the Grammar School, except that natives are not 
admissible. Two ladies were engaged in England ; 
the passage of both was very kindly paid for by 
the Society for Female Education in the East, and 
their outfit was provided by private friends. • They 
entered upon their work in September, 1838, and 
for more than a year everything went on most 
encouragingly. The number of pupils was greater 
than had been expected, and their improvement' 
very satisfactory in every respect. 

Unhappily, circumstances arose which in the 
beginning of 1840, led to this connexion being dis¬ 
solved^ and the. school must 'have fallen to the 
ground, had it not been for the unremitted exertions 
of the Ladies’ Committee in Madras. By their 
means it was kept up, and is now, I trust, begin¬ 
ning again to flourish under the care of two other 
ladies who left England in the spring. The outfit 
and passage of one, of these wei*e again provided by 
the liberality of private friends, and those of the 
other by the continued- kindness of the Society for 
Female Education.* ' 

* It is now flourishing more than it has ever done before, 
under the care of two very valuable English ladies. 
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Indeed, the East Indians in Madras ots© much 
to this Society, for they had before (early in 1838) 
sent out another lady, to whose school I must now 
introduce you. 

If you will again come with me into Black Town, 
and walking from the Mission house along the side 
of the garden, go through the Church compound and 
cross the street that passes it, you will come to a 
nice comfortable house, where a day school is kept 
for the daughters of East Indians, whose situation in 
life is just below those at the Ladies’ Institution. 

If j r ou go in, you will find .twenty-five or twenty- 
six: nice pleasant-looking little girls, all busy and 
happy ; but you cannot be so much aware of their 
improvement as those are who assisted in the first 
establishment of this school, and who feared that 
their habits of indolence, untidiness, and self-indul¬ 
gence would never be overcome. I trust the great 
change in these respects is only the forerunner of a 
far more important change in heart and spirit; and 
that by degrees many may be raised up, both from 
this and from the Ladies’ Institution, who, from 
having been born in the country, will prove more 
efficient teachers of the native females than Euro¬ 
peans can ever be. . * 

The “ Church'Missionary Institution” has been 
established in Madras, for the purpose of preparing 
natives, and young men born in the country, exelu- 
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sively for Missionary work, either as catechists or 
ordained Missionaries. One of the students is now 
a catechist at Masulipatam ; five still, remain, most 
of whom, if not all, were educated in the Grammar 
School,- and all of whom give a good hope of being 
devoted in heart to the service of their Master.* 

They have a native Sunday school of their own, 
and are beginning in various ways to form habits 
of future usefulness. 

Part of the house affords a home to those native 
day scholars at the Grammar School, who come 
from distant stations, and have no friends at Madras 
■with whom they can reside. 

There is much that is interesting in these native 
boys, some of whom are the children or orphans 
of pious parents;- and a little circumstance lately 
occurred, so characteristic, that I must repeat it. • 

The clergyman at the-head of the Institution was 
roused from his sleep at day-break, on new year’s 
day, by the sound of voices, sweetly singing,— 

* Since this was written, six young men (three of whom 
are natives), 'who received their education in this Institu¬ 
tion, liave been ordained, and are stationed as follows:— 
Rev. James Sprattj at Meignanapuram; Rev. J. B. Rodgers, 
and Rev. D e wasngayani -G -i an am uttoo, at Madras; Rev, 
Jesudaren John, at Palamcottah; Rev. George Mattliun, 
in Travancore ; and Rev. J. E. Shavkey, at Masulipatam. 
Several others are also engaged in Missionary work. 
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“ O God, our help in ages pas);., r 
Our hope for years to come; 

Our refuge from the stormy blast, 

And our eternal home.” 

He found they were the yoices of these boys, 
who, entirely from'their own thought, were thus 
welcoming the opening year; and, trifling as the 
incident was, it awakened in his heart many a 
feeling of joy and hope—for none but those who 
are bearing the burden and heat of the day can 
know how the heart is refreshed by the smallest 
indication of spiritual feeling. 

New year’s day is a great day at Madras. All 
the offices and shops are closed; and the natives 
choose this day for making presents to their masters 
or employers. Old Rarniah, a heathen writer in the 
Church Missionary Office, always brings a handsome 
brass dish filled with beautiful plantains, and some¬ 
times accompanies it with a present of Brahminee 
sugar plums. The bricklayer will bring models of 
fruit in chunam; the tailor, a bunch of flowers in 
wax; John and Timothy (Cornelius’ sons), a 
specimen of penmanship; and the children of the 
servants all have some little gift to present,—cakes, 
or flowers, or gilded limes. 

The people are very fond of flowers, and make 
them up into very pretty bunches, or sometimes 
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lay them in a x>jece of tlie transparent bright green 
plantain leaf, which they fold, into a kind of sheath, 
and fasten together with long thorns. And they 
often weave a garland of jessamine, or some sweet 
scented flower, and throw it round the neck of a 
friend or a visitor. 

But, alas! * this natural love for flowers is 
degraded to the service of their idols, and their 
choicest blossoms, their sweetest garland's, are 
reserved for those hideous blocks of wood or stone. 
0 ! that their eyes were opened to see the truth, 
and trace in every bud and blossom, the love,of . 
Him who gives us all we have or hope for. 

But I have told you enough about Madras, 
and will proceed to some of the other missionary 
stations. ’ 

.The first shall be Mayaveram; * and in my next 
letter I will .give you some account of the journey 
thither. 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 

* The nearest Church Missionary Society’s station, 160 
miles south of Madras. , ■ . ' 
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LETTER XL 

My dear Lucy, 

When setting out on a journey in England, you 
have only to pack up the clothes and hooks you 
are likely to want, and to get into whatever carriage 
you intend to travel by, knowing that you will be 
able to order your dinner, or take up your abode for 
the night, at some comfortable inn upon the road. 

But you must make very different preparations 
for travelling in India, ..Tour palanquin must be 
not only your carriage, but your bed, your library, 
your wardrobe, and the bearer of almost everything 
you will require on your journey. You may pack 
a few of your clothes in the imperial on the top, 
but must leave room in it for your tea things, your 
knife and fork, candlestick, wax candles, bread,,tea, 
sugar, pepper, salt, and, in short, for all those 
minor comforts, which, while we possess, we so 
seldom think of, or are grateful for, but of which 
we sadly feel the want, when deprived of them. 

On the outside a tea-kettle must repose among 
the folds, of a coarse blue cloth which lies on the top, 
and occasionally serves as a cover to the palanquin; 
a gurglet of water, in a wicker case, is slung 
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at the Iftek, and some place must be found for a 
camp stool, which is by turns to serve as a seat, a 
table, or a washing-stand. 

Within the palanquin is a mattress and pillow, 
two little drawers, and everything to make you 
comfortable by night., and neat in the day. 

All being ready, you get into it, tbe bearers lift 
it on their shoulders, and you set out on your 
strange journey. The poles of the palanquin are 


i 





ilk 





carried by three men in front and three behind, 
while six more run by the side, ready to change 
with them every three or four minutes. The 
“ niussalchee,” or torch bearer, runs also with them, 
holding in his left hand the torch, made of twisted 
cotton cloth, and in liis right a flask of oil, with its 
long bamboo neck, to feed the flame. But if you 
do not take care, you will be sadly annoyed with 
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the smoke, for they always contrive,. Tor what 
reason I know not, to get to the windward of the 
palanquin, and when sent round to the other side, 
will soon return unless you watch them. But your 
party is not yet complete, you must have a “ eavady 
coolie,” to carry the remainder of your hooks and 
clothes, in two tin boxes, fastened to the ends of a 
long bamboo, and slung across his shoulder. But 
do not intrust him with your provisions, or any¬ 
thing you are likely to require for immediate use, 
lest he should loiter on-: the road, and you should 
find yourself in the morning, as I have known it to 
be the case, without bread for breakfast, or a change 
of clothing. 

You must not be frightened at the strange noise 
the bearers make; nor as a lady, a friend of mine, 
once did, attempt to stop them, thinking they are 
groaning from pain or over weight. It 'is their 
constant habit,' and you wall soon get so accustomed 
to it, as to forget they are making it. 

You will start probably about five or six o’clock 
in the afternoon, and as you proceed, the stillness 
and coolness of the evening air, the clearness of 
the atmosphere, giving to the stars a brilliancy 
unknown in colder climates, or revealing the moon 
as a globe of light suspended in the firmament, and 
the evening planet almost like a smaller moon ; the 
fire-flies flitting round and round the trees,—all 
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combine /to giye t you a feeling of romance and de¬ 
light, perhaps scarcely known before:—while the 
only sounds you hear, are the strange noises and 
the footfall of the bearers, or the distant croaking of 
the frogs, which your inexperienced ear will pro¬ 
bably mistake for the bleating of lambs or kids. 
“ Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh,” 
but not unpleasing when all else around is silent. 

Leaving Madras by a southern road, you'cross 
the river Adyar, with its ornamented banks, and 
pass near your early friend St. Thomas’s Mount. 
A little on your right, but out of sight, is the 
smaller mount of the same name, with the Eoman 
Catholic Church on the summit. Tradition asserts, 
that here the apostle Thomas suffered martyrdom,— 
that here, he who was once' so weak in faith, was 
strengthened and upheld to lay down his life for 
truths he had before found it so difficult to receive. 
Some, however, think it was another holy man of 
the same name, but at a later period ; but all agree 
that this was the spot where he who first brought 
the tidings of salvation to this people sitting in 
darkness, was, after being permitted to make many 
converts, put to death by a heathen prince. 

Your first night’s run will take you to Sadras, 
near which, though not in the direct road, are 
“The Seven Pagodas,” (said to be properly “ Si- 
yen’s Pagodas,” as being - dedicated to Siven or 
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Siva,) but these celebrated remains of an age too 
remote for any thing but fable, have been so often 
and so fully described, that I shall not dwell upon 
them. I will only say, that if you wish to see 
them under the soft radiance of the setting sun, 
you must defer your visit to them till just before 
your departure from Sadras on the following even¬ 
ing; but you will do better to ten out of your 
road on your way thither, so as either to “view them 
by the pale moonlight,” or to watch the waves 
kindling with the golden light of morning, till you 
almost believe the Hindoo legend, and fancy you 
can discern the glittering domes and pinnacles of 
the once proud city* of the “mighty Bali.” 

Yery melancholy, however, are these' ruins to 
the Christian’s heart, 4s his thoughts run back to 
the unknown period of their erection, and he endea¬ 
vours in vain to trace through the intervening ages 
any thing beyond a transient gleam of light, that 
has as yet visited this vast country. 

You will be struck as you travel on by the 
choultries, which are very numerous, both on the 
roads and on the banks of rivers. They have been 
built at different times by wealthy natives, for the 
accommodation of travellers, particularly of pil- 

. ® The proper name of the place is Mavalipoor (Maha- 
valipooi-am), ‘‘the city of the Great Bali .”—See Asiatic 
•Researches, and The Curse of Kehama. 
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grims, fe whose use, one, or sometimes more, are 
attached to the larger pagodas ; and before so many 
travellers’ bungalows had been provided, Europeans 
also were often very glad to take shelter in them. 

They vary greatly in size and beauty, and some 
of them are very splendid; but, in general, the 
smaller ones consist merely of a kind of deep 
colonnade, the back being a solid wall, and the 
sides and front having only the open pillars which 
support the roof. The floor is payed, and raised 
one or two feet above the ground. The larger ones 
have usually a shallower colonnade with a door in 
the middle of the back, opening into a cloistered 
quadrangle, which serves for the temporary home 
of the passing traveller, while the bazaar, which 
is seldom wanting, supplies', his few and simple 
wants of rice, curry-stuff, and chatties. 

I must introduce you as you pass along to the 
bungalow at Alemparva. It is, I believe, almost 
the only private one® upon the road, and belongs to 
a person of French extraction, who has retained 
the courtesy of his nation without its affectation. 

As you approach it, you pass, on your left, one 
of those quadrangular choultries I have just 
described, and on your right is a large and beau¬ 
tiful banian , that curious tree, whose widely-spread- 
A traveller’s bungalow has since been built here by 
Government. : ;... , *». ... 

it 2 
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ing brandies throw out perpendicular fibres, wliicb 
growing downwards till they reach the ground, 
strike root, and each becomes a separate tree, till 
the originally single stem is in time multiplied into ' 
an interwoven grove. „ 

The bungalow itself stands in a small compound, 
and is backed by cocoa-nut trees, whose former 
leaves have furnished the materials for this singular 
building. The long slender leaflets on one side of 
the leaf are notched and turned back, ■ and being 
then woven in with those of the opposite side, form 
a narrow mat, of which one of the outer edges is 
the middle fibre of the leaf. A double row of these 
mats, fastened to the outer and inner side of stakes 
driven into the ground, serve for the walls—the 
roof is of the same Material, and so are the parti¬ 
tions which separate two or three small bed-rooms 
from the long narrow sitting room. The fence that 
surrounds the compound is like the walls, while 
the floor of the bungalow is merely the sand of the 
natural soil. 

You may, however, contrive to make yourself 
very comfortable here, and may have a better meal 
than at some other places on your road; for, though 
you must depend on your own resources for bread, 
yet you can get good fish, and the coffee is excel¬ 
lent. . 

But I do not dntend to enter into any regular 
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description of ypxsv supposed journey ; I only wish 
to give you some general idea of the way in which 
your days and nights will he passed, and now and 
then to draw your attention to some striking object 
on the road. 

' At four or five o’clock in the morning you will 
be roused by the bearers’ cry, of “Sep6y, Sepoy!” 
and by finding your palanquin set down at the door 
of a travellers’ bungalow. The summons is quickly 
answered by a respectable looking man, often with 
a white beard, and with a red or white turban, 
whose red soldier’s jacket over his native dress tells 
you that he has belonged to our Indian army. The 
door is soon unlocked, and you and your palanquin 
are admitted. 

These travellers’ bungalows have been erected by 
Government, at intervals along the principal roads 
for the use of European travellers, and consist 
usually of two rooms, each having a bath room 
attached to it. The only furniture is a table, and 
two or three chairs, with now and then a cot ; 
but many of them have lately been supplied with a 
small religious library by the liberality of private 
friends., 

Tour first business will be to unpack your palan¬ 
quin, and then to bathe and dress ; and by the 
time you have finished, your tea kettle is boiling, 
milk and eggs have been procured from the neigh- 
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bouring bazaar, and you sit down to a" hungry 
breakfast. 

After breakfast your tea-things must be washed 
and re-packed, and you will then have some hours' 
for reading, writing, or meditation, as you feel most 
disposed. 

Your bearers have left you to get food and rest, 
the Sepdy and Peon in charge have laid themselves 
down to sleep, and you are left to the enjoyment of 
the most perfect quiet and repose. Nature itself 
partakes of the general stillness, not a breath of 
air is stirring to move “the market flag” that 
points out the neighbouring bazaar; and the shadow 
of the cocoa-nut has become a fixed spot upon the 
ground. 

Sometimes, however, the silence is broken by 
the distant sound of the village drum, calling the 
inhabitants to join in some idolatrous procession, 
and painfully reminding you that you are*in the 
midst of a heathen land. <- 

Dinner time now approaches ; a fowl has been 
procured for you, and by the help of the shadow 
of the bungalow, which serves him as a dial, the 
Sepdy contrives to bring your curry and rice at the 
time you ordered it. 

After dinner, if it is tolerably cool, you will 
probably saunter out to look about you. If a tank 
is near, your eye will catch the bright deep red 
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blossom of the sacred lotus with its “ broail and 
buoyant” leaves, now lying motionless on the 
water, and now gently flapping up and down as a 
rippling wave may pass across the surface. A 
herd of buffaloes will probably be there enjoying 
the delicious coolness—their whole bodies below 
the water, with only, “their nostrils raised to meet 
the air.”*' 

If you pass a choultry, you will be amused and 
interested with the busy scene. Under a tope of 
tamarind or some other spreading trees, bullock 
bandies will be standing, laden with cotton, skins 
of oil, or the heavy baggage of some traveller. The 
oxen have been taken out, and are enjoying their 
evening meal of straw, while the tinkling of the 
bells upon their necks, tells you how diligently they 
are employed. The native oxen are different from 
ours, they are. shorter and thicker made, and have 
a hump between their shoulders, and a remarkably 
large dewlap with a kind of fringe. Their colour 
is white, but at the Pongul feast their owners 
paint their horns with various colours, • and hang 
garlands of flowers round their necks. 

Some of the natives are meanwhile engaged in 
making their simple purchases at the bazaar, others 

* See Southey’s accurate descriptions in his “ Curse of 
Kehama.” 
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are sitting in groups under the,, shelter of the 
choultry, while the rest have established themselves 
in different parties in the tope—their little fires 
shining brightly among the trees, while their dark 
and slender figures, and even the chatties in which 
their rice is boiling, all add to the picturesque 
effect. c 

If you pass one of these choultries in the night, 
the scene is changed—nothing remains of their 
little fires but the glimmer, or flickering flame of 
the dying embers—the people have laid down to 
sleep wrapped from head to foot in their white 
cloths like the Egyptian mummies, and the only 
moving being is the Peon in charge, who, whether 
you visit a choultry by night or day, is sure to 
come forward to make salaam, and show that he 
is there. 

It is now, however, time for you to resume your 
journey ; your bearers make their appearance, and 
you are at first puzzled at one part of their pre¬ 
parations. Two men, taking each the end of a 
cloth, five or six yards in length, fold it together 
like a tablecloth; one of them stands fast, while 
the other putting his own end of the cloth round 
his waist, winds himself round and round in it as 
tightly as he can, till he'reaches his companion, 
when taking the other end from him, he twists it 
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into Ills waist. The whole party do the same, 
and thus “with their loins girded,” they are ready 
to start. 

But it will make my letter too long, if I complete 
your journey now; and I shall, therefore, reserve 
the remainder for another opportunity. In the 
meantime, 

Believe me, 

Yours affectionately, 
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LETTER XIL 
Mr 'dear Lucy, 

During the first part of your journey to the South, 
your route 'will occasionally lie along the sea-shore; 
and the night scene will Jbe diversified by the soft 
moonlight playing on the distant waters, or touch¬ 
ing the nearer spray with its silvery beams. The 
croaking of the frogs will be exchanged for the 
onward dashing or retiring murmur of the waves 
upon the beach; and in the fulness of a rejoicing 
heart you will be ready to cry, “ 0 Lord, how 
manifold are thy works; the earth is full of thy 
riches, so is the great and wide sea also.” 

Sometimes the bearers will run along so* deep into 
the water, for their own refreshment, that, with the 
sea on either side of you, you would feel alarmed, 
were you in other hands. t But it is extraordinary 
what unhesitating confidence you involuntarily as 
it were, place, not only in the dexterity, but in the 
integrity of purpose among the natives. Nor is this 
confidence misplaced, for, by the providence of God, 
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tlie moral influence of Europeans over this people 
is so great, that yon might travel alone from 
Madras to Cape Comorin, and often find yourself 
thirty or forty miles from any European, without 
the slightest danger of any advantage being taken 
of your defenceless situation. 

But alas ! “ in vain with lavish kindness,” has 
our gracious G-od here strewn his choicest gifts of 
nature ; for throughout your whole progress, your 
eye is met, and your heart saddened, by some token 
of idolatry. 

Now, resting against the stem of one of those' 
beautiful trees you so often pass, your attention is 
attracted by a flat stone, carved with two snakes 
entwined like the Caduceus of old, and near it, 
perhaps, the figure of a Swamy, with some poor 
native prostrate before it. • 

At another time, your curiosity will be excited by 
figures of horses, made of pottery, standing under 
trees. They are strange looking, objects, of various 
sizes, some larger than life, and others very small, 
but all made after the same model, with short thick 
necks, and covered with trappings; occasionally, 
but not often, they have riders .on them. They are 
white-washed, and there ai'e often twenty or thirty 
together; sometimes ranged side by side, staring at 
you as you pass, and sometimes placed in a hollow 
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square, with their faces towards the,centre.- They 
are evidently of different dates, some looking new 
and fresh, as if just placed there; and others partly 
broken, and nearly hidden by the long grass that 
has grown up around them. 

They are very numerous in the province of 
Tanjore, and seem to be offerings for some blessing 
received; and as the Rajah of Tanjore is of Mahratta 
extraction, they are probably figures of Candoba, 
an incarnation of Siva, and the great local divinity 
of the Mahrattas, as he is generally represented as 
an armed horseman. '■ 

You will pass near, or perhaps through, Porto 
Novo; where, within the last few years, the first 
iron works in India have been established. The ore 
is brought from Salem, and is said to be the best 
yet discovered, superior even to that from the 
Swedish mines. 

Soon after leaving Porto Novo, you will reach the 
Coleroon; but I shall past over the rest of your 
journey^ only calling your attention to the lofty 
G-oprums you will occasionally see, till you come 
within sight of that of Mayaveram, which is visible 
at some distance, though the town itself is so hidden 
in trees, that you see nothing of it till you are close. 
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You lose sight again even of the Goprnm, as you 
descend to cross the Cavery, that noble river, of 
which I must give you a little longer account. 

It rises in the Ghauts (the range of mountains 
that divides Southern India into East and West); 
and, after running tliree hundred miles through the 
country of Mysore, is first seen in its beauty and 
utility at Seringapatam. Here, rushing rapidly 
over the iron-coloured rocks that lie scattered in 
its bed, it encircles the fort and island, so me¬ 
morable in our Eastern history, where the noble 
persevering courage, and skilful conduct of Lord 
Harris, were the means of planting the English 
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flag on those proud walls, whence Xippoo Paib had 
once hoped to crush our Indian power. 

Wonderful have been the dealings of God towards 
us in these lands; and well may we ask, Why is it 
that He has given us such glorious victories, and 
such vast dominions ?* 

For several hundred miles this noble river tra¬ 
verses that extensive country, so often the scene of 
British valour; now,; winding through the rich 
scenery of .the plains, and now dashing down a 

® An old labouring wan, in a village in Kent, when 
first told of the Church Missionary Society, exclaimed, 
“ Well, I have always wondered, when people have talked 
about India, why it was that God had given us that large 
country, but note I know.” He immediately became a 
collector, and would every year bring 61. or 71., which he 
had received in small sums from his neighbours. The 
writer of this once asked him how he was able to collect 
so much, and was much struck by his answer, “ Why, 
Ma’am, I take some Missionary papers with me, and go of 
an evening after my work to a cottage, and ask the people 
if I shall read to them; they generally are very glad I 
should, so I sit down and read till sometimes they cry, 
and I cry too, and then they are sure to give something.” 
He often used to say, “ Ah! if I were young, and God 
would let me go, I would not stay in England. But I am 
too old —he must go instead/’ alluding to a beloved 
grandson, tvhom he had brought up, and whom he ardently 
desired should be employed in Missionary work. The 
desire of his heart was granted, and one of the last pieces 
of earthly intelligence that reached his dying ear, was, that 
his grandson had entered on his labour in a distant land. 
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lieiglit 0 of threp hundred feet. During great part 
of its progress, it is nearly a mile in breadth, but a 
very small portion of its'waters ever reaches the sea. 
They are drawn off by innumerable channels on 
either side, and these are intersected by smaller 
ones, so as to convey the precious stream to a con¬ 
siderable distance, 

The Cavery, like all the rivers on this coast, is 
affected by the regular monsoon in October.' The 
torrents of rain: that then pour down soon swell its 
streams, and, “ full of water,” it rolls along, bringing 
with it fertility and joy. The people hasten to 
conduct the water through the many little channels 
over their paddy fields, and when the surface has 
been softened into mud, they rudely plough it, sow 
their seed, and continue to water it with the foot 
till the rice has grown to some height. In February 
they get in their harvest, and for the few next- 
months the ground lies fallow. 

But there is a second harvest preparing for Tan- 
jore, and aE the region through which this river 
flows. . In June, the monsoon of the Malabar const 
sets- in; the clouds, driven by the south-west wind 
against the mountains whence the Cavery has its 
source, and hanging round their summits in wreaths 
of mist, imperceptibly feed the little streams that 
“ run among the hills.” and these, flowing into the 
main channel, occasion a second rising of the river. 
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Again its fertilizing streams flow flown, again is 
tlie seed sown and watered, and before October, 
God has again “ crowned the year with his good¬ 
ness,” and for the seeond time “ the valleys are 
covered over with corn, they shout for joy, they also 
sing.” 

A writer on the “ Falls of the Cavery,” ° gives 
the following animated description of the effect of 
the sudden swelling of the waters:— 

“ The cheering sound of this great stream in its 
descent is a lit herald of, the gladness it conveys to 
the plains below, where all nature languishes in the 
month of June with heat and drought. Without 
any previous notice, in the midst sometimes of a 
radiant sunshine, or in the stillness of the night, it 
comes sweeping down with plenty and with healing 
in its course. 

“ Those only who have seen the haggard eyes and 
emaciated forms of the people, when its descent 
has been delayed by a late season, and who have 
also witnessed the joyful countenances which pro¬ 
claim its timely arrival, can form an adequate 
notion of its value. It seems, indeed, to be one 
universal jubilee. Men, women, and children, 
herds and flocks, and birds, and everything within 
reach of its shores crowd to its banks,” &c. 

* “ Narrative of a Journey to the Falls of the Cavery," 
&c., by Lieut. H. Jervis. 
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- How 3 does tl\is illustrate the description in the 
104th Psalm, “ Every beast of the field quenching 
its thirst,” "and the “ fowls of the heaven,” singing 
among the fresh foliage of the trees upon its banks ! 

The river, at the place where you will cross it, is 
very picturesque, and adorned, with a number of 
cloister-like choultries standing among the trees 
which line the banks, and having each by the side 
of it a flight of stone steps for the convenience of 
the pilgrims who come to wash away their sins in 
this sacred river,. 

Ton are taken down the bank, and as your 
bearers seldom find any difficulty in crossing the 
stream and carrying you up the opposite side, a few 
minutes’ run brings you to Mayaveram. 

This is a large town, containing about 10,000 
souls, and standing in the midst of a large heathen 
population in the surrounding villages. This part 
of the country is, as Bishop Heber calls it, “ the 
most favoured land of Brahminism," many-of the 
villages are considered sacred, and have Tiri or Tri 
(holy) prefixed to their name. 

Except the sub-collector of the district, the 
nearest European residents are at Combaconum, 
twenty-two miles distant; and a missionary sta¬ 
tioned here can rarely meet with his fellow-country¬ 
men, except as they maybe passing through upon a. 
journey. 
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Upon entering the town, you will pass through a 
tolerably good street, the houses separated from each 
other by little gardens, till you come to the fine 
broad road which leads to Tanjoye. Turning down 
it to the right, and leaving on one side a little 
swamy house, and under the trees on the other a 
group of those mysterious horses, a few steps will 
bring you to the gate of the Mission compound. 

And here I must just introduce you to two occu¬ 
piers of the small grass plot at the side of the house 
—one of them a small stone idol of a foot and 
a half, or two feet hig’h/which had been taken from 
some deserted shrine,—and close beside it the im¬ 
mense bone of a whale, twelve or fifteen feet in 
length. Mr. Barenbruek often made use of these 
in his conversation with the heathen who visited 
him, asking them if they really thought that little 
piece of stone could have made that wonderful and 
curious bone. 

Leaving you here for the present, 

I remain, 

Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 
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Mr DEAR Luct, 

My hist letter loft you just arrived at Mayaveram, 
prior Mayaveram! “But why poor?” you will 
naturally ask. Truly Mayaveram is not poor in 
the eyes of its heathen inhabitants. With it 
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handsome pagodas, thronged on days of festival by 
multitudes of worshippers from the country round ; 
situated so near the sacred Cavery, the resort of 
thousands of pilgrims, who hope its waters will 
wash away their sins; and honoured by being the 
abode of so many Bramins—it is in their eyes a 
favoured and a holy place. 

Nor would it appear poor to the careless eye of a 
passing European. He would be struck with the 
beauty and fertility of the country, with the well 
watered fields, and the two-fold harvest; and though 
the Mission premises are desolate and uninhabited, 
yet they might be soon restored to neatness and 
comfort; the little chapel and the seminary are both 
within the compound; the garden, though neg¬ 
lected, is well laid out; and a little care would soon 
bring back the myrtle hedge to its former beauty. 

But Mayaveram is poor, for she has long been 
under the chastening hand of God, and no Mission 
in Southern India has experienced such reverses as 
this sweet attractive spot.* 

The Rev. Theoplulus Barenbruck was its first 
missionary; he removed to it from Tranquebar, in 
1825, and the work flourished under him till 1830, 
when illness forced him to return to Europe. In 
' 1833, the Rev. C. Winckler, who succeeded him, 
was obliged to do the same; and with the exception 
, * See note on page 124. 
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of the Rev. B. Schmid’s residence for a few months, 
Mayaveram can scarcely be said to have enjoyed the 
benefit of a regular ministry, from that time to the 
present. '■ ■■■ 

The Rev. H. Applegate was appointed to it in 
1837 ; he went, and having made the-necessary 
arrangements, set off to fetch Mrs. Applegate, who 
was on the Neilgherries, but, alas! never returned 
to enter on the work, to which they had both looked 
forward with so much hope and zeal. He was 
taken ill while on the hills, and died. 

Again was the BEssion destitute, and still did it 
remain without a pastor to feed the little flock, or 
an evangelist to gather more into the fold, till 1839, 
when the Rev. W. F. Rogers was stationed there, 
with Mr. Taylor, an European catechist, to assist 
him. He entered on his work with energy and 
ardour; but before he could have made himself 
master even of the language, he was, to the grief 
of all, attacked with an illness, which has brought 
him back to England. 

Surely the great Head of the Church must have 
intended to teach us some special lesson by these 
successive bereavements. Perhaps it may have 
been to show us that, although He generally 
honours His servants by making them His husband¬ 
men, yet that He does not need their help ; for 
even here, where there has been so little human 
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culture, has 1-Ie brought forth fruit, to His own 
glory. 

He has graciously refreshed us with the sight of 
some of this, and may we not hope that He has 
also gathered some hidden ones to Himself, of whom 
we shall 1 fcnow nothing till that day, when He shall 
“ come to be glorified in His saints, and admired in 
all them that believe.” 

But before I mention any particular instances of 
this kind,. I shall give you a slight sketch of Mr. 
Barenbruck’s labours in this station. When he was 
first appointed, he had great difficulty in completing 
the purchase of a piece of ground for the Mission 
premises. 1 At last he succeeded, and before the end 
of 1825, the house was built, and he was settled in 
it with his family. Here he was encouraged and 
cheered by a visit he received from Bishop Heber, 
a few days only before that prelate’s lamented 
death j and here, as I have told you, he laboured 
with zeal and energy in his Master’s service for 
nearly five years. 

He had, besides John Dewasagayam (who was 
then his head catechist, and is now an ordained 
clergyman), Cornelius, Stephen, Dewaperasadam, 
Sinappen, and three or four others as catechists, in 
the town or neighbouring villages, over all of whom 
he exercised a watchful care. There were thirty 
schools connected with the Mission, containing from 
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1,500 to 1,600 scholars, a few of whom were the 
children of native Christians; but the rest were 
heathen, chiefly Soodras, with some Bramins. 

By degrees the number of communicants 
amounted to twenty-four, and he had between 
twenty and thirty boys in the seminary -within the 
compound. He spoke of these youths as being all 
of them blameless in their conduct, and he hoped 
that a few of- them were under the teaching of the 
Holy Spirit. The elder ones he trained to future 
usefulness, by sending them out occasionally to 
distribute tracts, and to hold conversations with 
the people round. 

For a little while the Rev. P. P. Schaffter was 
associated with him iii his work; and in their 
rides, in their walks, or sitting in their houses, as 
well as in their stated ministrations, they abundantly 
scattered the seeds of Divine Truth. At one time, 
riding along the bed of the Cavery, and seeing a 
Bramin performing poojah* by the side of a little 
pool he had dug to preserve some of the sacred 
water during the dry season, they stopped and 
endeavoured to lead him to seek the Water of Life. 
At other times they received visits from some of the 
learned, heathen, and spoke to them the words of 
eternal salvation, while a day seldom passed without 
some of the people, in their way to their daily 
■*' Worship. 
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ablutions in the Cavery, turning in to the little 
chapel, and listening attentively to the morning 
worship. Very frequently too did the day-school, 
which was near the Bramins’ street, receive visits 
from some of the inhabitants, curious to know what 
instruction the children were receiving; and several 
of these occasional listeners afterwards received the 
truths of Christianity, and were baptized. 

Mr. Barefibruck and his catechists made also 
frequent excursions into the neighbourhood, either 
to visit some Christian family,' or to examine the 
schools, or to take the opportunity of some feast or 
some ceremony to declare the Gospel to the people 
assembled there. 

Sometimes it was a fire-feast, where a multitude 
would be collected on a large plain, with the idol 
on a chariot surrounded by armed men, to witness 
the devotees, who, having for the seventeen pre¬ 
vious days, submitted to abstinence and various 
ceremonies, now repaired to the appointed spot 
crowned with flowers, their bodies covered with 
cow-dung, and marked with yellow stripes, to 
astonish the credulous spectators by walking over 
hot ashes and burning charcoal, spread upon the 
ground, sometimes to the extent of forty feet! 

Sometimes they would attend the heartless scene* 
of a heathen funeral, where every natural emotion 
was restrained, lest the soul of the departed 
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friend should fee injured by the grief of the 
survivors! 

But the most favourable opportunities were at 
the drawing of the Idol Cars. There is scarcely 
a large village in this part of the country, ip which 
this ceremony does not take place, once or twice in 
the year; and the number of those who attend, is 
in proportion to the supposed sanctity of the place. 
There is a feast of this kind held at Combacohum, 
once only in twelve years, and at its last celebra¬ 
tion, not less than the scarcely credible number of 
fifty-seven thousand men were employed in dragging 
the various cars, (that of Yishnoo alone requiring 
twelve thousand,) while a still greater number of 
men, women, and children, were assembled as 
spectators. 

The concourse at the Mayaveram festivals is not 
so large as this; but as the chief pagoda is held 
in great repute, it is an immense multitude that is 
collected even here; and I have often been surprised 
to hear of the hundreds, and even thousands, that 
would gather round the Missionaries, and of the 
attention with which they have listened to them. 
It is quite touching to hear of the number of hands 
stretched out for tracts or books, and of the eager 
or rather impetuous demand for them; some repeat¬ 
ing aloud passages they had learnt by heart, from 
those they already had—some begging for portions 
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of Scripture, because they were Jarger <ihan tlie 
tracts. 

‘ And though most of this at present appears to 
be like seed fallen on the way-side, we know who 
has declared that His word shall not return unto 
Him void ; it belongs to us to sow, and rests with 
I-Iim to bring forth the fruit; and who shall say 
how far His providence may waft the smallest seed, 
or in what distant place it may yet spring up, and 
yield an hundredfold ? 

Mr. Barenbruck wm much esteemed and re¬ 
spected, even by the heathen ; and on one occasion 
was invited to the celebration of several marriages, 
for the express purpose of the union receiving a 
blessing from him. He could not, however, per¬ 
suade them to send their daughters to school; and 
though Mrs. Winckler was afterwards able to do 
something towards female education, it has not 
succeeded at Mayaveram, in the same degree as at 
some other places. 

But Mrs. Barenbruck was very active among 
the women; and several of those connected with 
the Mission, gave evidence of having received the 
truth as it is in Jesus. Besides the wife of 
Dewaperasadam, Johanna, and Christina, the wife 
and mother of Stephen, and two or three others, 
whose names I do not know, there was also one, 
whom I must particularly notice,—Gnanamuttoo, 
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the first wife of tlie Rev. Jolm Dewasagayam. Not 
only earnest to serve tlie Lord herself, but to lead 
others to know Him also, she was- unwearied in 
her visits to the Wpmen near her, exhorting them, 
reading to them, or praying with them, as occasion 
might require. Her health however declined, and 
she was taken to Tranquebar, her native place, 
where her illness did not prevent her from still 
endeavouring to promote the spiritual benefit of 
others. As long as her strength permitted it, 
she would read to those friends who visited her, 
whether Christian or heathen, passages from the 
Bible, or sometimes parts of Pilgrim’s Progress, 
or some other favourite human writer—never fail¬ 
ing to press upon them the importance of the 
subject. She did not long survive, but-died in 
peace, leaving her husband greatly comforted under 
his affiiction, by the testimony she gave of entire 
and calm reliance on her Saviour, and on Him 
alone. 

Thus fair and full of promise was the Mission at 
Mayaveram in 1830; but God hid his face, and 
we were troubled. The bursting of a blood-vessel 
obliged Mr. Barenbruck to retire first to the sea 
coast at Negapafam, then to the Neilgherries, and 
at last to Germany. 

He did not forget his beloved flock even there, 
but during the remainder of Ills life kept up an 
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affectionate correspondence with them through the 
catechists ; while they, in their ton, still speak of 
him. with gratitude and love, and the pretty arbour 
he planted in the garden, is, to .this day, called by 
them, “Mr. Barenbruck’s meditation place.” 

Low as this Mission has been brought, it yet 
exists ; though “cast down,” it is “not destroyed 
and if the Holy Spirit is pleased to move the hearts 
of the few who remain there of his faithful servants 
to cry, in the words of the eightieth Psalm, (the 
whole of which is so f applicable to their state,) 
“ Turn us again, 0 Lord God of Hosts, cause Thy 
face to shine, and we shall be saved; ” we must 
not doubt but that their prayer will be heard and 
answered.* 

Mr. Barenbruclc’s successors, Mr. Winckler, Mr. 
Schmid, and Mr. Rogers, during the short time 
they were permitted to labour there, pursued the 
same course as he had done; but I have dwelt 
almost exclusively on Mr. Barenbruck, partly 
because he was there so much longer than they 
were, and partly because, as he is gone to Ms rest 
and his works do follow him, I thought it a good 
opportunity of giving you a specimen of the life 


e Mayaveram is now in the charge of a German Mis¬ 
sionary, who is industriously cultivating this interesting 
field. 
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. Before I concjude tliis. letter, I will relate a little 
anecdote, winch, though it occurred at Tranquebar, 
yet, as it was connected with Mr. Barenbruck, will 
not be quite out of place. Mr. Barenbruck had 
sent an old man, a school assistant of the name of 
Sandappem to a distant village to visit some newly- 
baptized converts. While there he was taken ill, 
and being persuaded that he should not recover, he 
was very anxious to return home. But this Was no 
easy matter, he was become so weak as to be 
unable to walk, and no conveyance could be pro¬ 
cured. In this difficulty, the people determined to 
carry him back on their shoulders, and set out 
accordingly ; but the heavy rains that were falling, 
and the helpless state of Sandappen, made the 
journey so fatiguing, that when they had proceeded 
some way they became quite exhausted. They 
made another attempt to procure some conveyance 
for him, but finding that this would occasion loss 
of time, they again took up the old man, and in 
five days completed their fatiguing journey. The 
distance was not less than thirty-five miles, and 
the skin of their shoulders was rubbed off by the 
weight. 

Finding that he was likely to live but a short 
time, and that they should never see him again, 
they took leave of him with tears, saying, “ Alas ! 
we have now no schoolmaster to come and. teach us 
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the Word of God.” The poor old man died, in peace 
a few days after. 

In my next I will return to Mayaveram, and in 
the meantime, 

Believe me, 

Yours affectionately, 
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LETTER XIY. 

My dear Lucy, 

After tlie departure of Mr. Barenbruck from 
Mayaveram, as related in my last letter, the Mission 
was placed under the care of the bead catechist, 
John Dewasagayam, but did not continue long 
under his superintendence, for having received 
ordination from Bishop Turner,* he was soon after 
appointed to a station in Tinnevelly. When Mr. 
Winckler’s return to Europe again left it desolate, 
it was given into the charge of Cornelius and six 
or seven other catechists, and was thus situated 
when visited by Mr. Tucker, in 1834. 

As it was considered that some of these catechists 
would be employed to more advantage in other 
stations, it was, in the following year, arranged that 
only Dewaperasadam and two or three others should 
remain at Mayaveram to keep the Mission together 
till more effectual help could be found, and that 
while Sinappen and another should go to Tinnevelly, 
Cornelius and Stephen should remove to Madras. 

* The Rev. John. Dewasagayam is the first native 
clergyman of the Church of England in South India. 
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Sinappen lias since died in the fjiith, bu,t a son of 
his is ‘among those of whom I told you as living 
at the Church Mission Institution, and receiving 
education at the Grammar-school; and I see his 
name among those to whom prizes were awarded at 
the last half-yearly examination. 

Cornelius is still at Madras, going on steadily and 
faithfully, two of his sons are at the Grammar- 
school, and one of them also obtained one of the 
last prizes. 

Stephen was taken ill before he could leave 
Mayaveram, and finding himself getting worse, 
begged to be removed for change of air to Comba- 
conum. Here he was most kindly received and 
attended to by Mr. Nimrno, of the London Mis¬ 
sionary Society, but no human care or skill could 
avail, and he died in a few weeks. Mr. Nimmo 
bears the following testimony to him in a letter to 
Mr. Tucker, in which, after mentioning the circum¬ 
stances of his illness and death, he says, “ I cannot 
conclude this without thankfully adding that he 
did, indeed, end his course most happily. During 
his stay here, I and my catechists, saw much of 
him, and were edified by his pious and heavenly 
conversation. He was full of the Scriptures, and ■■ 
applied them to his own case in a very appropriate 
manner. There w;as not the slightest symptom of 
fear about him, and he appeared divested of all 
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worldly a cares.' He told liis wife, ‘Weep not for 
me,’ and when liis aunt told him that his son was. 
weeping, he simply said, ‘ The Lord will provide 
for him.’ Though sensible to the last, he was, 
through .extreme weakness, incapable of saying 
much. Thus ended the life of one of the humblest 
servants of our Lord.” 

I shall, however, avail myself of a little account 
drawn up by the Rev. John Dewasagayam, to give 
you more particulars of Stephen’s life, in which we 
may trace the work of Divine grace more in detail 
than we often have the opportunity of doing. 

His parents were high-caste natives of Tranque- 
bar, but probably died when he was young, as he 
was brought up by his aunt, a bigoted heathen. 
By her means he received a good native education 
in a heathen school, where, doubtless, he had made 
many an offering of rice and flowers to Granesa. 

Being intimate with the master of one .of our 
schools in Tranquebar, he frequently visited it, and 
was observed to be particularly attentive whenever 
the Holy Scriptures was explained to the children. 

He was afterwards employed to assist in another 
school; and when Mr. Barenbruck removed to 
Mayaveram, he gladly accepted his proposal to 
accompany him. 

At this time he was married, but. had no family ; 
and his aunt, who was very anxious on the subject, 
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made many vows and offerings to tlieir idols- to pro¬ 
cure 'the wished-for blessing ; but these pi'oving 
fruitless, she consulted Samuel, an aged native 
catechist at Tranquebar (who had formerly been a 
pupil of Schwartz’s), who advised her to apply to 
the G-od of the Christians, praying himself with her 
to this effect. About the same time it would seem 
that Stephen himself made a vow, that if God 
would send him a child, he would give himself to 
Him as the true God. 

It pleased God to hear these prayers, and to 
grant them the desire of their hearts, and this adds 
another to those instances of which we frequently 
hear in South India, in which God appears to deal 
with His infant Church there, as He did with Israel 
of old, removing the doubts of the sincere inquirer, 
and strengthening the faith of the weak believer by 
some visible sign. But though Stephen’s heart 
was touched, his aunt’s was, as yet, unmoved by 
this instance of God’s goodness. 

Old Samuel did not live to see the answer to his 
prayer—he died before the birth of the child, full of 
joy in the anticipation of seeing that Saviour whom 
he had long served, and whom he felt to be near 
him even in the valley of the shadow of death. 

But the rest of Stephen’s history I will give you 
in the Rev. John Dewasagayam’s own words :— 

“When we were at Mayaveram, Stephen dis- 
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-covered more 15oldness and pleasure in reading and 
speaking from our Scripture to tlie heathen around.. 
Mr. Barenbruck and myself bad a good opinion of 
him, and we spoke to him frequently about public 
confession of liis faith in Jesus. He did not make 
us any promise ; but I trust he greatly sought the 
strength of the Lord for it.* Once I visited a sick 
man in his street, about nine o’clock in the.night, 
and went unexpectedly to his house by, and was 
greatly pleased and surprised to see him instx-ucting 
his wife, as also that she was able herself to read 
the Scripture. I asked him afterwards why he did 
not communicate to me such pleasing news long ago. 
He answered* that as it was his purpose to renounce 
heathenism publicly, he thought it his duty to pre¬ 
pare also the mind of his wife for it; and we were 
happy to find she Was sincerely desirous to follow 
her good husband. But his aunt appeared quite 
confused to hear of it afterwards. My late wife also 
had frequent conversations with them, and gave me 
pleasing accounts of the willingness of Stephen’s 
wife to follow her husband ^'but the'old woman was 
restless. Stephen’s relations at Tranquebar came to 
know of his resolution, and made a great stir about 
it. They wrote to him some passionate letters, 
and threatened to beat him cruelly if he came a 
Christian to Tranquebar. They persecuted'his 
father-in-law, mother-in-law, and their children. 
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His father and motlier-in-law came frequently to 
MayaveramCwith great sorrow and weeping, and 
did all they could to -discourage him. He was 
much distressed to see the great opposition, but 
did not suffer himself to be discouraged. The day 
of his baptism was fixed for Easter-day, April 
19th, 1829. He came to the service about half an 
hour later than the appointed time, with his son. 
The reason was, that his aunt particularly con¬ 
cealed the little boy, as the father wanted to have 
him baptized at the same time. He was named 
Samuel, “asked of the Lord,” 1 Sam. i. 20, and 
also in grateful remembrance of the old catechist, 
Samuel. It was a day of great sorrow and tears to 
the old woman $ she left the house saying that he 
lost caste, and she was absent a few days, but the 
love she bore to her grandson brought her back. I 
remember her requesting her daughter-in-law with 
tears not to follow her husband, and so make the 
whole house polluted. But the Lord disposed the 
whole matter most mercifully and • wonderfully ; 
Stephen soon left the heathen street, and came to 
live within our compound. His wife improved the 
favourable opportunity. Before her baptism, she 
discovered also a great desire to have the Friday 
prayer-meeting for women kept at her house 
alternately, and Mr. Barenbrnck had the great 
satisfaction to administer to her the blessed rite of 
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.baptism^ a day before he left India, from his sick 
bed. ' ■ 

“ The old 'woman was present, but I observed 
her in tears. - The nest week I was surprised to see 
her coming to our church. Great was also my joy 
to see her very soon embracing Jesus as her only 
Saviour and comfort, and lead a truly Christian life. 
With my own eyes I observed with what delight 
she walked as an evangelical messenger from one 
house to another in the compound on the day of 
prayer, inviting them to attend at her house. I will 
only mention here one instance of the good old 
woman. After the Rev. Mr. Winckler’s arrival at 
Mayaveram, he examined the candidates for bap¬ 
tism, who were under my instruction previously. 
The day of baptism was fixed, and the candidates 
appeared very desirous to have fine names chosen 
for them. The good old woman came to my wife 
as usual, when she asked her, ‘ Atchy, have you 
chosen a name for yourself?’ She answered, 
‘ Magaley, daughter, why I ought to be called Eley 
pavy,’ (poor sinner). We then chose her present 
name, Christina. I need not say that Stephen was 
a man of prayer. This great privilege he exercised 
with peculiar blessing upon his own wife and aunt. 
I will only say, that I observed in him a truly 
Christian character, feeding daily on the word of 
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life, and communicating it to Ms fellow-sinners, with 
love, humility, and zeal as a Christian reader and 
catecMst. His enraged relations, who saw in him 
a sincere professor of our religion, , and who observed 
his patience in bearing their blasphemy and insults, 
left him sooner than we expeeted to Ms own way. 
I reflect on the interesting CM’istian conversations 
I had with Mm, especially in the morning hours : 
from seven to eight, before morning prayers, I 
spent with him and with other Mission native 
labourers in reading to them from English religious 
publications. I knew he had made up Ms mind to 
labour hard and zealously too in the discharge of his 
duty as he ought. He continued to correspond 
with me after I left Hayaveram. Being fully aware 
of his speed}' dissolution, he was desirous to see 
his Saviour face to face, and appeared well assured 
that his dear wife and mother, and his only son, 
will not be forsaken by Ms heavenly Father. He 
has, however, recommended them to my care, as 
myself and family have taken a particular interest 
in their welfare.” 

TMs little history, coming as it does from the 
pen of a long-tried and faithful servant of God, 
needs no confirmation from other sources: but if 
it did, I might corroborate it by the testimony 
borne to Stephen’s, simplicity and Christian con- 
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.sisteney, by osie of my own family. To my own 
min'd, it derives an additional interest from the 
manner in which it is related, and the incidental 
insight it gives into some of the details of mis¬ 
sionary proceedings. 

Tong as this letter is, I cannot close it without 
giving you the following translation of some pas¬ 
sages from one of Stephen’s letters, written a few 
weeks before his death to the same faithful friend 
arid counsellor. 0 

“ I send you this letter from a very distressful 
sick bed. Agreeably to the arrangements which 
the Rev. Mr. Tucker has made about Mayaveram 
Mission, he requested Sir Montgomery, the sub¬ 
collector, who has kindly lent his aid to look after ‘ 
this Mission during the absence of a Missionary, 
to send Cornelius catechist, and myself to Madras. 

I was very desirous to go there, not only to do the 
service of the Lord, but hoped also to derive a 
great benefit to my son, Samuel Asirvadem, but 
the Lord appears willing to try and purify me. 

* The writer has before her also an original note of 
Stephen’s to Mr. Tucker, to thank him for some books he 
had sent him. It is written in English, and breathes a 
spirit of sincere gratitude for the spiritual privileges he 
enjoyed. 
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The Lord has visited me with his affectionate rod. 
I take very little food, and I have no strength. 
However, my Lord Jesus Christ strengthens my 
sold and body every day, and visits me kindly, 
,and comforts me" by His Spirit; assuring me that 
although I was a great and weak sinner, His 
righteousness and grace are sufficient for me. He 
tells me, as he told his disciples in the sea, ‘ It is I, 
be not afraid.’ In my present happy state, my 
friends the catechists read to me. agreeably to my 
desire, the Sermons on the Passion of our Saviour, 
and pray with and for rue. Death and life in my 

Lord Jesus are happy things to me. Sir M- 

was so kind to write to Mr. Tucker about my being 
very ill. Mr. Tucker wrote me a comforting letter, 
stating that our Lord Jesus Christ is desirous to 
purify me more and more, and directing also 
Dewaperasadam, catechist, to assist me. It is thus 
also the Lord increases the peace of my soul and 
body, through His faithful servants. I don’t inform 
you this for pride, but I consider it my filial duty 
to inform you with a broken heart, like Hannah.” 
After speaking of Sir Henry Montgomery’s and 
Mr. Himmo’s kindness to him, he adds, “ I wrote 
to you some fime ago a letter, in which I used 
several murmuring expressions, owing to my suf¬ 
ferings ; I beg you to pardon them.” 
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. “ With my wn, my mother, wife, and son’s best 
regards to you and your family, 

“ I remain, your faithful servant. 

“ Stephen.”* 

Is not this a touching letter ? and it is the more 
interesting, as being written from one native to 
another; for they naturally write more freely to 
their own people than to an European. 

I will only add, that Stephen’s old aunt (or, as 
she is often called, his mother), is still at Maya- 
veram, and maintains her Christian character. She 
is partly indebted for her support to friends in 
England. His.wife Johanna went for a little while 
to Palamcottab, where she engaged in teaching some 
of the children connected with the Mission. She 
afterwards came to Madras, and is employed in the 
Church Missionary Institution; while Samuel, the 
child of so many prayers, has a small native school 
at Madras. He is steady and well-conducted ; and 
we trust the earnest prayers of his pious father will 
yet be. fully answered. 

.1 remain, 

. ■ ! Yours affectionately, 

S. T. 


* This translation is by the Rev. John Dcrasagayam. 
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LETTER XV. 

My deae Ltjct, 

The more I know of the Mission at Mayaveram, 
whether from published accounts, or from the 
information of private "friends, the more do I find 
in it to excite the interest, and call forth the prayers, 
of the people of God; so much is there on the one 
hand to dishearten and disappoint; and on the 
other, so much cause is there for gratitude and 
encouragement. Often, when the hopes of the 
Missionary have been raised, by the willingness to 
listen, and the apparent interest shown by some of 
his hearers, has he been cast down by finding they 
were influenced by curiosity, or by the expectation 
of some temporal advantage. Frequently, too, has 
he been practically taught how far the intellect may 
be enlightened by human reasoning and instruction, 
while the heart remains untouched, because the 
Spirit of God has not breathed upon it. 

Mr. Barenbruck mentions, among others, one 
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particularly interesting conversation, which, he once 
had with three or four Bramins, who came to visit 
him from a distance; and though the account is too 
long to relate in detail, I must just give you the 
outline of it. They had hy some means acquired 
a considerable knowledge of Scripture—they had a 
vague idea of the only way of salvation—speaking 
of some great High Priest, who was to make an 
atonement for sin—and they appeared sincerely 
desirous of being taught the whole truth. They 
even went so far as to visit, all the heathen festivals 
within their reach, for the express purpose of 
endeavouring to draw the people away from their 
false deities, and to lead them to the one true G-od. 

Hopeful, however, as all this seemed, their hearts 
were too much entangled with the “ wisdom of the 
world,” fully to receive “Christ crucified;” they’ 
could not make up their minds to take the decisive 
step of receiving baptism; nor could Mr. Baren- 
bruck prevail on them even to remove the badges 
of Siva or Vishnoo from their foreheads. 

But indeed, in this Christian land,, we can form 
but little idea of the sacrifice that must be made, 
nor of the degree of grace it requires for a high- 
caste man to be -willing to be baptized. Not only 
is he despised, but entirely discarded by his rela¬ 
tions ; his former friends will not eat with him, nor 
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enter his house, nor take a cup of f water from his 
hands; while his wife, unless her mind has been 
also changed, is taken from him, and his children, 
are taught to treat him with contempt. Can we 
then wonder that many stop short at this fiery trial 
of their faith t ? 

But though Mayaveram, like other stations, has 
much that is dark and gloomy," yet there is also in 
its history many a gleam of light that bids us look 
beyond the cloud, and to walk more by faith, and 
less by sight. 

Visuvasanaden, instead of resuming the saffron 
robe, pf which he was once so proud, and which 
told of the zeal that had carried his wearied feet in 
pilgrimage to Benares, has, we trust, put on the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Only one' instance has occurred, 
of any convert returning to heathenism; and 
children who were removed by their parents from 
our schools, because they sometimes in their sleep 
repeated the sacred truths they had imbibed during 
the day, were, at their own earnest entreaty, 
allowed to return, and drink still deeper of the 
fountain of heavenly wisdom. The examinations of 
the different schools were also often very satisfac¬ 
tory, particularly of one, of whose master I will 
give you a little account, ,and then close my history 
of Mayaveram. 
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. Ched'jmbrunl was a high-caste man, of the 
village of Yalangaman, superstitiously attached 
to the forms of his religion, till having become 
in some way connected with the Mission, he was 
gradually led to search into the truths so con¬ 
tinually brought before him. On account of the 
great want there has been of Christian -teachers, it 
has sometimes been found necessary to place the 
heathen children who are desirous of instruction, 
under the care of heathen masters of respectable 
character, provision being made that nothing but 
the Bible, and other Christian books, should be read 
in the school. ' • 

It was in this way, that in 1831, just before his 
departure for Tinnevelly, the Rev. John Dewas- 
agayarn appointed Chedumbrum to the charge of 
the school at Yalangaman, where the interest evi- ^ 
dently excited in his mind by the truths it was his 
office to teach, led Dewaperasadam and the other 
catechists, to hope that a work of grace was com¬ 
mencing in his heart. They observed, that by 
degrees he began to leave off some of his heathen 
customs, the ashes no- longer appeared on his fore¬ 
head, he was seldom to be seen at an idolatrous 
festival, and seemed to attach no spiritual value to 
the waters of the Cavery. 

His relations became uneasy, but nothing occurred 
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to confirm their suspicions, till 0116 ' day, when he 
told his wife to fetch the rifie as usual for his 
breakfast; she refused, reminding him that it was 
the day of a particular fast. He then asked his 
aunt to get it for him, but she became very angry, 
and left the house, to which she could never be 
persuaded to return. This did not, however, move 
him from his purpose, and fetching the rice him¬ 
self, he ate it, to the surprise and consternation of 
liis whole family. 

The opposition he in consequence experienced 
from them, led him to search more diligently into 
the Scriptures"; and, encouraged and assisted by 
his friend Dewaperasadam, he, by degrees, ventured 
to read and explain the Bible to his heathen neigh- 
^ hours and relations, and to have family prayer in 
his own house. He had been from the first, active 
and diligent in his office of schoolmaster, but now 
he entered on his work with higher motives, and a 
nobler aim. Anxious to impart to the children the 
knowledge of salvation, he, of his own accord, 
opened and closed the day with prayer, and on 
Sundays would collect the children together, and in 
the absence of other means of grace, would read to 
them the service of our Church, and instruct them 
in the word of God. Strange as it may seem, this 
zeal gave no offence to the heathen parents; on 
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■the contrary,. Jlie school increased so much, that 
the private schools' in the place were gradually- 
given up. 

But.all this time, Chedumbrum continued un¬ 
baptized ; his Christian friends often spoke to him 
on the subject, hut the difficulties he knew it would 
occasion in his family, induced him to delay it. For 
two years he continued thus, doubtless not -without 
many internal struggles, till in 1839, he was taken 
ill, and was again earnestly entreated by Yisuvasa- 
naden, the assistant catechist, who happened to be 
visiting the schools at Yalangaman, arid the neigh¬ 
bourhood, no longer to defer it.. 

Chedumbrum assured his friend of the anxiety he 
had long felt upon the subject, and as there was no 
Missionary at Mayaveram, and he was too ill to be 
removed, begged of him to go to Combaconum, to 
request the Bev. Mr. Coombes, of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, to come over and baptize 
him. Unhappily, Mr. Coombes was away from 
home, and all that Yisuvasanadeu could do for him, 
was to exhort him earnestly to confide in the pre¬ 
cious blood of Christ, and in that alone. He then 
prayed with him, and returned to Mayaveram. 

After this, Chedumbrum got better, and in a few 
days thought himself well enough to resume Ids 
labours at the school. But ho scons to-have had a 


; 
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presentiment of his approaching death 5 for c on the 
very first day that he did so, instead of returning 
home to supper at the usual time, he Trent from 
house to house, to make peace with those friends 
whom his religious sentiments had alienated from 
him. 

After supper, he felt a ’return of his former 
complaint, and being persuaded that his end was 
approaching, he immediately assembled his family 
■ for prayer ; and telling his wife how deeply he 
repented of having yielded to her in delaying to 
be baptized, entreated her to embrace the truth 
without- delay. He then prevailed on her, and the 
other . friends who had gathered round him, to 
promise that his remains should be buried, and 
not burned. His wife then asked him if he had 
\tny other advice to give, to which he answered, 
“ Trust in the Lord, He will bless and keep you,” 
and in a few minutes breathed his last. 

When we consider how long this Station has 
been without a Missionary; and how rarely, for 
several years, it has been blessed with the means 
of grace, Surely this little history gives us cause 
to hope that many may he found in the great day, 
of whom the Church knows hut little, hut whom 
the Lord has secretly nourished by His Holy Spirit, 
and brought to His rest with very scanty means ; 
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hiding fcoui His servants the fruit of their labours, 
till they shall be able to rejoice in it, without 
danger to their own souls. . 

Dewagerasadam, writing of Chedumbrum; says, 
“ We have indeed lost an active, diligent, and 
‘faithful labourer. He was not added to the Church 
of Christ through baptism, but we can safely say 
he lived and died a Christian., May the Lord 
console his poor and distressed family, and bring 
them soon to the knowledge of His Son Jes>’s 
Christ.” 

But it is time that I laid afeide my pen for the 
present, though-1 hope I may be able before long 
to give you a little sketch'of Missionary work in 
Tinnevelly and on the coast of Malabar, including 
some particulars of the jN'ative Female Schools. 
And, praised be God,, both these Missions present 
a very different picture from ‘ those ‘of Madras and 
Mayaveram, - They have been permitted to enjoy 
a constant succession of Missionaries, whose labours 
have been blessed -with: .a large and increasing- 
harvest. 

I will not, however, anticipate. I will only, 
before I conclude, beg of you to take a map of 
India, and, marking the stations occupied by our 
.Church, whether in connexion with the Chureh 
'Missionary Society of the Society for Propagating 
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the Gospel, compare them with the’inmiGiso and 
thickly-peopled tracts of country into which we 
have not even attempted to diffuse the light of 
salvation. 

O! that England might be awakened to a sense 
of hef privileges and her responsibility, in thus 
having, as it were, committed to her eharge, not 
less than 140 millions of immortal souls; and that 
our own beloved Church' would arise and shine, 
and carry out the pure light of life to our Gentile 
fellow ^subjects, who are ftiil sitting in darkne nd 
the shadow of death. 

But, niy dear Lucy, let us not forget that the 
nation and the C hurch pre composed of individuals , 
and that both you and I are among the number of 
those to whom tMs. l^fcssejd work' is, in different 
degrees, enti usted ' j-Len^hcve we done and 

what pan we do, towards this g’divous object' L( t 
us remember that however smaiUour.ini. .ence may 
he, or however limited our means, vet,' ..it- ‘h 

, earnest prayer and persevering, self-denvmg effort, 
we make use of even one - talent in our Master’s 
service, we know not ,how far'He maybe pleased 
to bless the exertions of the' youngest or tie 
meanest of His servants. „©he: thing we know 
assuredly—that lie will not forget any work of 
faith, or labour of love, or patience of hope, which 



